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BY C. E. A. L. RUMBOLD 


BeEForE these lines appear in print, the sound of horn and hound 
will have been heard throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Puppy-shows will have been long since over, and November, 
that month dear to the heart of the fox-hunter, will once more be 
within measurable distance. But before we again don the regu- 
lation ‘pink,’ much valuable work will have to be performed 
by masters of hounds and their respective staffs, in which many 
of us will not participate; for it is becoming more and more the 
fashion among hunting men not to indulge in their sport till the 
season is well advanced. But surely this is a mistake; for cub- 
hunting is essentially a time of preparation and instruction, not 
only for hounds and horses, but also for ourselves; for how can we 
expect to withstand the fatigues of long days in November if we 
. have not had any previous training to get our muscles into order ? 
For this latter purpose there is surely no better way of obtaining 
condition than to take part in the pleasures of autumn hunting, 
for it gives us a splendid opportunity of gradually getting 
accustomed to being many hours in the saddle after a summer 
perhaps devoted to the London season, yachting, cricket, or other 
similar amusements. 

Some authorities have recommended evening cubbing ; but it 
is now the universal practice not to let the sun rise very far above 
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the horizon before hounds are thrown into cover. This practice 
in a great measure accounts for the very few sportsmen that are 
to be seen at the coverside on a September morning. To some 
men it is no more trouble to be up at five than three or four hours 
later, while, alas! to some of us it is no easy matter to summon up 
our courage to face the first fence. 

Perhaps the worst of getting up very early is having to dress 
by artificial light, for it conveys a decidedly morbid impression 
to our half-roused faculties, and there is something uncanny 
about the whole thing which we can scarcely explain. Possibly 
in our sleepy mind we unconsciously connect the present 
with some gruesome story of the past that we had read to us 
years ago of how some worthy martyr rose thus early to prepare 
for something worse than a morning’s cubbing. Our very 
breeches seem cold and uncharitable as we draw them on, and 
when by the aid of the now fast gathering light we get into 
our boots and adjust our spurs, which gleam in a mysterious 
way in the semi-darkness, we turn one longing look towards our 
deserted resting-place, and declare that we have been very foolish 
ever to leave it. 

But things assume a brighter appearance as we proceed down- 
stairs, for through the already opened front door or window we 
catch a breath of pure morning air, which seems to put new life 
into us, and we no longer experience any difficulty in keeping 
our eyes open. Breakfast, again, further tends to revive us, and 
by the time our horse is brought round to the door we feel 
as lively as that worthy steed himself, which the sharp air has 
rendered more playful than he was under the hot midday sun 
of yesterday. 

By the time that we have got well under way it is broad 
daylight; the now quickly rising sun is beginning to pierce 
through the morning mist, and causes the valleys in particular 
to present a very curious appearance, as the thick vapour that 
has previously enveloped them gradually rolls upwards like the 
huge curtain of a gigantic stage. As we trot along we begin to 
realise what a pleasant thing it is to have an early ride, and 
make good resolves—often to be broken—for the future. We 
every now and then meet labourers going to their work; the 
older among them respectfully touch their hats, the younger, 
under the influence of a better education, merely stare. Our 
road now lies along the brow of a low hill, and we know that the 
valley beyond contains the trysting-place of the hunt. Suddenly 
our horse, who for the last few yards has been walking, stands 
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suddenly stock still, pricks his ears, and snuffs the air. Ah! 
what is that glad sound which strikes our ears and sets our 
pulses throbbing with renewed vigour? When did we hear it 
last? What a host of recollections crowd before our delighted : 
senses! And, as we gnce more trot on, we see a little brown 
object dart out of the cover to our right, and as quickly enter it 
again. 

Then the full chorus of the approaching pack is heard, now 
with a greater intensity as they draw nearer. They clear the low 
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hedge out of cover, and throw up in the field beyond; and then 
for a minute all is silence, until some hound, older and wiser 
than the others, hits off the line where the fox had retraced his 
steps into the wood. Our horse now occupies all our attention, 
for he seems suddenly to have become like an animal possessed, 
and we have to use all our skill to restrain him as we seek the 
valley beneath. When we arrive at our destination we find few 
others there—half a dozen farmers perhaps, a horse-dealer or 
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two, and a sprinkling of local landowners. Later on in the 
morning the number will be augmented by three or four ladies 
and some of the other members of the hunt. Meanwhile the 
pack have a strong litter on foot, which they are rattling round - 
and round the adjoining covers; whilst eyer and anon a cub, 
more adventurous than the rest, will make a short journey in the 
open, which gives us an excuse for jumping a fence or two before 
we once more find ourselves at the coverside. 

If we have done our duty, and have walked a couple of 
puppies during the past winter, the pleasure of cubbing is nearly 
doubled, for we now have a chance of seeing what our favourites 
can do, and if the opinions we formed of their respective merits 
when we sent them in during the preceding spring are likely 
to be fulfilled. The puppy, perhaps, that was then the most 
nervous in the presence of strangers now exhibits the most dash, 
while the one upon whom we set our affections scarcely seems to 
take that interest in the work which we should have anticipated. 
What a difference, too, there is in their appearance! When we 
saw them last they were big and fat ; at the present time, as we view 
them from our horse’s back, they seem to have grown smaller, 
whilst their muscles stand out in strong relief now that the 
superfluous flesh is no longer there. So the morning draws 
quickly on as we stand watching the hounds at work, and dis- 
cussing the harvest or the chances of sport in the coming season, 
and where the biggest litters may be expected to be found. 

Presently the huntsman gallops by, and as he does so he informs 
us that the cub to which the hounds have been devoting their 
energies for the last half-hour is nearly beaten, and not long 
afterwards he is accounted for. The young entry are duly 
blooded, we in the meantime being pleased to observe that 
the puppies which we walked have obtained their share of 
the spoil. A short consultation now ensues as to the advisa- 
bility of drawing again, but the master decides to go home, 
as the sun is high and the dew has disappeared. The hounds 
also are tired after their morning’s work, and the scent, which 
was good when we began to hunt, has been growing gradu- 
ally worse. Having ascertained where the next cubbing fixtures 
are to be, we turn our horse’s head homewards, and we jog 
slowly along in the increasing heat; for now that the excitement 
is over we feel the least bit tired, and our horse reciprocates our 
feelings. As we ride onward we think that the little incon- 
veniences which had to be endured in the early morning are fully 
atoned for by the sport which we have enjoyed. On arriving 
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home we sit down to a substantial lunch, to which we do full 
justice, for that early morning ride has whetted the appetite. 
After lunch—well, if it must be confessed—we have just the 
proverbial forty winks, for we begin to feel fatigued from our 
unusual exercise. Afterwards we stroll round the stables to see . 
how our horse has fared, and are greatly pleased to observe that 


THE YOUNG ENTRY ARE DULY BLOODED 


he is none the worse for his unwonted exertions. For the rest 
of the day we feel on good terms with everyone, including our- 
psi and if the next morning we are a little stiff, what of 
that ? 

The time that cub-hunting should be started must of course 
vary tremendously in different parts of the kingdom, for in a 
country where there are many big woodlands cubbing can be 
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begun much earlier than in an arable country with small covers. 
Again, in the southern counties the harvest is over, generally 
speaking, quite six weeks before it is in the north. 

Peter Beckford, in his ‘Thoughts upon Hunting,’ says, ‘I 
begin to’ hunt with my young hounds in August,’ and he then 
goes on to observe that in the foregoing months his huntsman 
turns down a cat before them, which they hunt up to, and kill— 
an act which would now most righteously cause him to have the 
8.P.C.A. on his track in no time. Seeing a cat broken up by a 
pack of fox-hounds must have been a horribly cruel and degrading 
exhibition, but I suppose people thought differently in 1779 
to what they do in 1897. It gives us a very curious insight 
into the last century, and tends to show what ideas as to cruelty 
were then held by a gentleman as accomplished as Beckford 
undoubtedly was. What would be thought of an M.F.H. at the 
present day who advocated in a work on hunting the turning 
down of a cat in front of hounds? But later on Beckford got 
pulled up on a question of brutality. After recommending that 
a badger should be let out before hounds after they begin to love 
a scent, in order that one may be able to discover what improve- 
ment they have made, he writes as follows: ‘You should give 
him a great deal of law, and you will do well to break his teeth.’ 
A writer in the ‘ Monthly Review ’ says of this passage, ‘ There is 
neither justice nor equity in breaking his teeth.’ Beckford rather 
lamely replies, ‘I confess there is not, and I never know that it is 
done, but I feel all the force of the observation.’ Itis a custom 
‘more honoured in the breach than in the observance.’ Beckford, 
although he started his cubbing early, did not begin to hunt in 
earnest till September, and from other remarks he makes we may 
come to the conclusion that he never let his hounds go far out of 
cover until October was well advanced. When the Duke of 
Richmond kept hounds he used to begin cubbing in July, after 
the Goodwood meeting, and as he also killed a May fox, his 
hounds hunted in every month of the year except June. 

Every cover in a country known to contain a litter of cubs 
should be visited, if possible, twice before November 1 arrives, 
for there is nothing more irritating than to have to hunt foxes, 
after the regular season has begun, that have never been bustled 
about before. On the other hand, foxes that have received a 
good dusting in their younger days will be on the alert directly 
they hear the sound of the horn again, and will want no second 
reminder to quit the cover. In hunting a big woodland, which is 
at the same time a great stronghold of foxes, it is a good plan to 
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visit it on two consecutive mornings, as this will tend more 
_ thoroughly to distribute the cubs over the neighbouring country 
than by hunting in such a place at long intervals. 

At the same time no harm would arise, for foxes always retire 
to the big covers as Christmas approaches, as by that time there is 


not, as a general rule, much undergrowth left in small spinnies and | 


similar places. When these large woods cannot be hunted, owing 
to the game they contain, until late in the season, the M.F.H. is 
of course at a great disadvantage ; but the inevitable must be 
accepted. 

It is never advisable to take old horses out cubbing, or at any 
rate until October has arrived, for the ground is usually very 
hard in September, and this will soon find out any weaknesses 
left over from the past season. On the other hand, no better 
opportunity can be seized for teaching a young horse his business, 
for he can be gradually brought to the work. There is none of 
that hurry and bustle, such as is experienced later on, and is 
calculated to make a horse hot-headed, unless he has received 
some previous instruction. The occasional little spins in the 
open give us an admirable opportunity to teach our four-year- 
old to jump, as we can afford to let him take his time at his 
fences, and there is no great crowd to flurry him. The long waits 
by the coverside all tend to make him temperate, and he becomes 
by degrees accustomed to those various sights and sounds in the 
hunting-field that at first tended both to alarm and disturb him. 

For the novice also, no better occasion can be found to enable 
him to learn what hunting really is. He can observe at his 
leisure what the huntsman is doing, as well as noting the work 
of the hounds, and the different tactics pursued by the fox to 
evade his pursuers. I will even go so far as to say that he would 
acquire more knowledge of the science of hunting by closely 
watching the cubbing operations of a provincial pack for half a 
dozen mornings, than he would by spending a season in the 
shires. 

Most of us have our ideal place for cub-hunting, which either 
exists in the country in which we hunt, or in our imagination. 
Huntsmen, as a rule, like big woods, for they help to steady 
hounds; in fact, a pack can scarcely be brought to perfection 
unless they have some large covers in which the cubs can be 
hunted. Nothing is more liable to make puppies wild than 
drawing small covers where foxes are plentiful ; young hounds will 
not work properly, and are continually listening for a holloa. 
The disadvantage of large covers lies in the fact that in them it 
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is most difficult for a whipper-in to get to the pack in the event 
of riot occurring ; but if hounds are judiciously exercised in the 
summer time in places where hares, deer, &c. are known to be in 
large quantities, no great trouble ought to be experienced, even 
with the puppies when they are left more to themselves. 
From a spectacular point of view no better situation can be 
found for cub-hunting than one of those narrow horseshoe-shaped 
valleys which are to be seen in many parts of England. I mean 
one where the low hills on each side are covered with 
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small trees and thick undergrowth. A kind of natural amphi- 
theatre is thus formed, and if we stand on the low ground in the 
middle, we are able to see the hounds working around us; and at 
the same time, if they.are allowed to go away for a short gallop, 
we have a splendid opportunity of being able to get with them. 
On a blustering September morning also, we are well sheltered 
from the wind, whilst if we were in a large wood we should only 
see hounds occasionally, and we should never be able to hear 
where they were owing to the rustling of the leaves. 
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In conclusion it may be said that if cub-hunting has none 
of that glorious excitement about it that is felt in fox-hunting 
proper, for lovers of hound work, and those who appreciate an 
early morning ride, there are few things more enjoyable. Nature 
is also to be seen in her best guise, for what can be more beauti- 
ful than the autumn tints of the woodlands, which later on will 
be gone, and nothing be left but the bare branches of the trees, 
that in September and October represented all colours, from the 
darkest copper to the lightest brown? Whilst cub-hunting we are 
looking forward to the good things to come; but if, as many 
writers would have us believe, expectation is better than realisa- 
tion, this cubbing must be more enjoyable than ‘the sport of 
kings ’ itself. For, after all, to quote the well-known lines : 


Desire attained is no desire, 
But as the cinders of the fire. 
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THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH 


BY R. D. WALKER 


Tue Eton and Harrow match this year ended once again in a draw ; 
and as everybody seems agreed that something must be done to 
try and bring the match to a definite conclusion, while they differ 
widely as to what that something is to be, an examination of 
the different suggestions that have been made may help to clear 
the ground. It seems strange that Rugby and Marlborough and 
Haileybury and Cheltenham nearly always succeed in bringing 
their games to a finish, though they play no longer hours than, if as 
long as, the two olderschools. There is, perhaps, a greater waste 
of time between the innings and after the luncheon interval at 
the Eton and Harrow, but this is to be accounted for by the 
promenading which takes place, so that the ground cannot be 
so quickly cleared; but, after all, the difference in time is not so 
great as to account for the match under consideration being drawn 
year after year, and it must be excessively annoying to those who 
devote so much time and trouble to coaching the two elevens to 
feel at the start that, even given fine weather throughout the two 
days, the chances are considerably in favour of the game not being 
played out. 

As far as public opinion has expressed itself in the daily and 
sporting papers, it would seem pretty generally agreed that there 
are the proverbial three courses open :— 

1. To have three days instead of two set apart for the match. 

2. To change the venue from Lord’s, and to play alternate 
years on each other’s ground, in the same way as Eton and 
Winchester now do. 
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3. To restore the match to the time it used to be played in 
from 1805 to 1855, viz. the holidays. 

With regard to the first of these alternatives, those who 
advocate its adoption say that under the present arrangements too 
long hours are entailed on the boys, and that it is unreasonable to 
ask them to play from eleven to seven, or possibly half-past, on the 
second day, when men play only from twelve to seven on the first 
and half-past eleven to seven on the remaining days (or, according 
to arrangements in county matches, half-past six). The two 
schools have, however, played these same long hours for many 
years ; and, as far as is known, no complaint has ever been made 
by the elevens themselves that the work is too severe—in fact, to 
schoolboys in good health and training three hours before lunch 
and four hours afterwards ought not to put too great a strain on 
their powers of endurance. A full hour might be allowed from 
two to three, and in no case should play be continued after seven. 
The objections which have been brought forward as to the side that 
has the worst of the game playing for a draw are absurd, and 
have been well met by Mr. Denison in his letter to the ‘ Field’ of 
August 14. He says: ‘ What is a side to do when it is so situated 
that, however well it may bat, it has not time to get the required 
runs, whilst there is plenty of time for it to get out? Many 
spectators seem to think that they have a right to dictate the 
style of play to be adopted, and that the business of a batsman is 
to amuse or excite them, whatever effect such a performance may 
have on the fortunes of the match, quite forgetting that an eleven 
owes a duty to the club which it represents, and can perform it 
only by playing that game which, under the circumstances, is the 
correct one.’ 

This is excellent, and though greatly disappointed as an old 
Harrovian at the result of the match this year, I consider too 
much credit cannot be given to the Eton batsmen, who, when 
half their side were out and their chances looked hopeless, made 
such a determined stand, and would not run any risks of losing 
their wickets, knowing full well that they could not possibly win, 
but might very easily lose if they played too forward a game. One of 
the chief causes of these constant draws (and I am not referring now 
to the Eton and Harrow match alone) is, if I may use the phrase, 
the wnnatural excellence of the wickets. No one wishes to go back 
to the old days at Lord's, when the ball sometimes cleared both 
batsman’s and wicket-keeper’s heads, if it did not hit one of them 
in the eye, and the next minute, instead of perpetrating the same 
antics, shot dead ; but, as the Rev. F. G. Pelham says in his letter 
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to the ‘Times,’ ‘The wicket might be every bit as true and free 
from kicking as before if only the groundsmen were instructed to 
have real green grass on the wickets.’ The mowing machine and 
heavy roller are mainly answerable for the present state of the 
wickets. The former cuts the blades too close, and after the 
latter has been over the ground a few times all the natwral life 
is completely taken out of it. 

Mention has been made above of the ball shooting, and it is a 
matter of great regret that the state of the wickets at the present 
day absolutely prevents a shooter being bowled ; for there is no 
danger to the person of a batsman in such a ball, and it requires 
great skill and careful watching to prevent its being fatal to his 
wicket. If, instead of the mowing machine, we revert to the old 
system of sheep feeding, we shall still get quite true enough 
wickets, and the bowlers will have a fair chance. With regard to 
the inroad made in the school work by an additional day being 
granted for the match, it is not the province of this article to 
inquire into. At present, it appears from published correspondence 
that the head master of Harrow is willing to allow a third day, 
whilst the head master of Eton declines to sanction such a course ; 
and considering the numerous encroachments made on the school 
work by Henley, Bisley, and the Eton and Winchester match, one 
cannot be surprised at his reluctance to acquiesce in the proposal. 
Another strong objection to the extension scheme is that it means 
unother day’s picnic. 

The fact is that the match has now become more cr less 
(chiefly more) a fashionable gathering of so-called smart London 
society. Probably I am understating the numbers when [affirm that 
fully one-third of those who attend Lord’s on the Eton and Harrow 
match days not only do not look at the cricket, but absolutely 
take no interest in it. It is true that there is not such utter 
ignorance rampant as used to prevail in the earlier days, when the 
match first became a social function, and when many ladies thought 
that one Eton and one Harrow boy occupied the opposing wickets, 
that the top scoring-board marked the Eton runs and the lower 
the Harrow, and that the two sedate-looking gentlemen in long 
white coats were the respective head masters of the two schools ; 
but still there is the greatest indifference to the proceedings of the 
players, and the majority of the carriage occupants look upon 
Lord’s ground on these two days much as they do on the Park 
and Hurlingham, &c.—as a convenient rendezvous, with luncheons, 
teas, and general gossip thrown in. It is an undisputed fact that 
since the match attained its unenviable notoriety hundreds of 
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candidates have been elected with the sole view of being able 
to procure seats and carriage tickets, and the great majority of 
them would no more think of going to see Gentlemen v. Players, 
or any first-class match, than they would of walking or driving in 
Regent’s instead of Hyde Park. It would be an excellent thing 
if a stop were put to the carriages round the ground. They 
occupy space which might profitably be given up to additional seats, 
and a great many more of those really interested in the two schools 
could be accommodated. Of course a large number of old Etonians 
and Harrovians have seats given them by member-friends, but it 
is not an uncommon thing to meet many who have to wander 
aimlessly round the ground, who, as far as the play is concerned, 
get most of their information from the telegraph-boards and cards, 
and who think themselves fortunate if in the course of their 
peregrinations they catch a glimpse now and again of the actual 
players over a low carriage. Besides these hardly used individuals, 
there are many who do not come up to Lord’s because they are 
unable to procure seats, and know they would see next to nothing 
of the game. ‘To put the matter shortly, the Eton and Harrow is 
no longer a bond-fide contest between the two schools. It is an 
omnium gatherum of London society ; and such being the case, 
both in the interests of cricket and, particularly, of the schools 
themselves, an additional day is to be greatly deprecated. 

In favour of the second proposition—changing the venue to 
Eton and Harrow alternately—there is a good deal to be said. 
In these days of easy and rapid locomotion no great difficulties 
present themselves in getting from one school to the other early 
in the morning and back at night; and the fact that one would 
be the hosts and the other the guests is an additional guarantee 
(if any were wanted) that the match would in such a case be 
played in a generous spirit. It has been objected that the 
Harrow ground is somewhat difficult for strangers to play upon, 
the wickets being slightly on an incline, and not the truest of 
pitches; but, on the other hand, any stranger, playing for the 
first time at Eton, who has been accustomed to a good light, 
would find himself equally puzzled by the close proximity of the 
trees, and very apt to lose sight of the ball after it has left the 
bowler’s hand ; whilst in the late afternoon, when the sun is going 
down, the shadows cast by the trees are very baulking to those 
unaccustomed to them. Moreover, as a rule, the wickets are 
much deader and slower than at Harrow; so that really each 
school would have, as is usually the case on its own ground, a 
decided advantage to start with. 
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It has also been said that the removal of the match from 
Lord’s would seriously impoverish the M.C.C. coffers. This 
reads like a joke, and was probably intended for one. If really 
meant, the propounder of such a statement must have been 
ignorant of the resources of the M.C.C., which is probably one 
of the richest sporting clubs in the world, and if necessary would 
be able to recoup itself in many ways for the loss of the school 
profits; though the question of money-making in connection with 
the University and School matches is such a repugnant idea that 
it should not be entertained for a moment. The county clubs, of 
course, have to consider the question of £ s. d., anda good match 
extending to a third day means a welcome addition to their funds ; 
but M.C.C., with its four thousand members and an unlimited 
candidate list, can well afford to be above all mercenary considera- 
tions. At the same time, the removal from Lord’s would be a 
great upsetting of all the old traditions under which the match 
has hitherto been played, and there are many who feel that they 
would not like to see it, except on the old ground which has been 
consecrated by immemorial custom, though at the same time 
they equally feel that it would be an improvement to the manner 
and conditions under which it is now carried on. For, at any 
rate, no cne would take the trouble to go down to Eton or Harrow 
who was not keenly interested in the contest, and in the absence 
of the luncheon and tea brigade the spectators would be almost 
entirely limited to the boys themselves and their relatives, with a 
large gathering of old boys, to whom a visit to the scenes of their 
youth would be an additional attraction. 

There remains the only other course to be adopted, and that 
is to restore the match to the time at which it was always played 
up to the year 1855, viz. the first week of the holidays. A few 
words may not be out of place as to the reasons for the change 
of time having ever been made, for an interval of forty-two years 
represents two generations, and it is not possible for the cricketers 
of the present day to realise the spirit and ardour which accom- 
panied the contests when Eton, Winchester, and Harrow met in 
friendly rivalry, and each match was played to a finish. In those 
days the Winchester vacation began two or three weeks earlier 
than at the other schools, and it involved either the Winchester 
eleven staying in town for that period, or returning to town for 
the matches from their homes in the middle of the holidays. 
That this was a most inconvenient arrangement cannot be denied, 
and dissatisfaction having arisen, Winchester retired from the 
contest in 1854. Eton and Harrow continued to play as usual in 
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1855, when the head master of Eton followed the example of 
Winchester, and declined to allow the match to proceed on the 
-old lines. There were never any objections on the part of 
Harrow, but in consequence of Eton’s withdrawal there was no 
match in 1856. A kindof nondescript match, limiting the age of 
the players, was played in 1857, and no boys who were going to 
return to the schools took part in it. A general feeling of regret 
had been steadily growing that the old-established contest had 
fallen through, so in 1858 it was arranged that the two schools 
should meet for a two days’ match on the second Friday and 
Saturday in July. 

From that year it has been played without a break, and has 
gradually become one of the features of the London season ; but 
out of the forty matches, fifteen have been unfinished (there has 
been no definite result since 1893) ; and, as far as one can judge, 
the chances are rather in favour of a draw every year under the 
present conditions. It seems much more reasonable that these 
contests should take place in the holidays, for many reasons. 
Though the cult and worship of athletics generally have been 
making great headway in the last twenty years (and probably no 
one will deny that the captain of the cricket eleven at a public 
school possesses much greater influence, and is much more looked 
up to by his fellows, than the actual head of the school, however 
great his abilities), one cannot but feel that the primary object of 
school life is mental work and improvement, and that the cricket 
ground, the football field, the racquet courts, &c., are, and ought 
to be, the secondary consideration in term time, invaluable though 
they are in preserving the mens sana in corpore sano. Now, 
within three weeks of breaking-up for the holidays comes the 
cricket match at Lord’s, and how can boys be expected to settle 
down to work after this excitement? A small boy probably 
summed up the situation truly and tersely when he said, ‘Oh! 
after Lord’s it is all rot.’ The head master of Haileybury, a 
celebrated Eton cricketer in his time, in his letter to the ‘ Times" 
of July 24 says :— 

‘T have never doubted since I was an Eton boy that the colossal 
fuss made over this match operates powerfully in imbuing the 
boys with exaggerated ideas of the place athletics ought to hold 
in their idea of life.’ The present Master of Trinity, who played 
for Harrow under the old régime, would doubtless be one of the 
first to admit that the contests in his day were more satisfactory 
from every point of view than they were during his head master- 
ship at Harrow; and surely the present heads and under-masters 
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of the respective schools, many of whom are keen cricketers, 
must feel that, if there is to be a time for work and a time for 
play, the holidays are the proper time for the latter. The remark 
has been made, ‘Oh! if you have the match in the holidays, the 
season is over, and nearly everybody will have gone out of town.’ 
And a good thing too, if they take so little interest in the 
match that they don’t think it worth waiting for unless it suits 
their own convenience. This absence of everybody would be a 
great comfort to all those who are really interested, and who 
would, if possible, make their arrangements to suit the match. 
The loss of the picnickers we should have to deplore, of course. 
They would be at Cowes, or scattered over the Continent at the 
various drinking establishments, after their arduous work, as for 
really smart society it is not quite the thing to be seen in town in 
August. But the parents and guardians of the players would be 
sure to do their best ; and everybody has friends in town who 
would gladly take charge of the elevens, even if the parents could 
not be there themselves. Rugby played Marlborough in their 
holidays. Haileybury played Cheltenham in theirs. Both matches 
were finished, and everything seems to have gone off very well. 
There were no letters in the papers about the dangers of boys 
being let loose in London, and all that ridiculous twaddle that 
appears from time to time; and it is to be presumed that Eton and 
Harrow boys are quite as fully imbued with ideas of self-respect 
as those at other schools. And with regard to the rest of the 
boys, apart from the elevens, the letter of the Rev. A. Birch in 
the ‘ Times’ of August 6 puts the matter in the clearest way. He 
was an Eton master in the fifties and sixties, and says . ‘ I should 
like to express my strong feeling that we ought to go back to the 
old arrangements of the forties, and play the match out on the 
first days of the holidays. I think it is taken too much for 
granted by your correspondents that the majority of Eton boys 
care to look on at cricket at Lord’s. In my boyhood lovers of 
cricket, if the fathers allowed, met in small numbers to watch 
Eton, Winchester, and Harrow play at Lord’s, but the vast 
majority of us stayed away. In the fifties and sixties, my ex- 
perience as a boethetic was that the Eton and Harrow match was 
mainly valued for its long leave, and I question if the majority of 
parents cared for the privilege. The larger number of boys were 
wet bobs, and certainly did not go to Lord’s to watch the cricket ; 
probably many did not visit the ground, and preferred long leave 
at home. In these present days of Winchester match, Henley, 
Bisley, all fixtures for summer half and very expensive, I believe 
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a large number of parents would view the alteration of the date 
with much equanimity. Certainly, in the sixties after the match 
was over school work died.’ He thus corroborates the small 
boy’s dictum, though in more euphonious terms. 

This is the testimony of one who watched the matches under 
the old régime, who was a master under the new, and as such 
ought to carry great weight; and probably the present masters 
will admit that the school work after Lord’s is not marked by 
any great assiduity or application. It is no doubt a fact, 
as Mr. Birch says, that when once the school breaks up the 
greater proportion are as keen as possible to go home to their 
friends and their own amusements, and very few, comparatively 
speaking, would care to waste much of their holidays in London 
and at Lord's. To sum up, it seems that matters have come to 
such a crisis that the question resolves itself into, ‘Shall we have 
a bond-fide cricket match as of yore, or a London picnic?’ Let 
all cricketers, and especially Etonians and Harrovians, who, after 
all, are the only interested parties, make a firm stand, and say, 
‘Cricket as it should be played ;’ and even if Winchester cannot be 
persuaded to meet its old rivals as of old in the threefold struggle, 
may August 1898 see the Light Blue and Dark Blue elevens, the 
representatives of ‘Floreat Etona’ and ‘ Stet Fortuna domis,’ 
meet as of old, and declare with one voice: ‘The play’s the 
thing,’ and not the ring. 


TIROS ON TYRES 


BY MURIEL GATHORNE-HARDY 


THERE are some people who do not approve of ladies riding 
bicycles. I imagine, however, that even these critics cannot deny 
that it is an extremely useful way of getting about. One thinks 
nothing of bicycling ten miles, but one thinks a great deal before 
walking that distance. 

It is true that there are many troubles connected with a 
bicycle, what with puncturing tyres, the chain getting loose, 
_ the treadles coming off, &c. These things are distinctly annoying ; 

but then everything has its drawbacks, and one cannot expect the 
bicycle to be exempt. Imust say that personally I have had very 
little trouble with the tyres of my machine; but my father and 
sister have made up for it. 

They both have very good bicycles, but there is a positive 
fate against their keeping any air in their back wheels. If they 
can’t manage to puncture them they split them or they artfully 
contrive to let the valve slip off. 

My father is particularly good at this. He starts for a ride 
with his bicycle in beautiful order. On his way back he suddenly 
finds that his back tyre is absolutely flat. He gets off and pumps 
for a good quarter of an hour, and his tyre is still flat. He does 
not say much, because he is a good patient man, but he thinks 
volumes. Then, instead of trying to find out what is the matter, 
he walks beside his bicycle and leadsit home. This has happened 
several times, but it never appears to occur to him to see if the 
valve has slipped; no, this is beneath him ; he prefers to suffer, 
and many is the time he has toiled home for many weary miles. 

My sister is really very tiresome in the way she punctures her 
tyre. She doesn’t do it in a nice straightforward fashion like any 
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other ordinary person. I suppose she thinks it would not be 
exciting enough. She generally punctures it with a thorn, not 
a nice polite thorn, that after it has made a ‘sufficient hole 
in the tyre drops out, but a persistent thorn that remains in 
and only allows the air to ooze out by degrees. She has done 
this several times, and it causes a great deal of trouble. We 
have both learnt how to mend punctures, and consequently we set 
to work on her bicycle. This requires a good deal of preparation. 
We generally do it in the stable yard. We stand the bicycle 
upside down, and after getting the tyre off, we proceed to examine 
the inside tube. There is not the slightest sign of a hole, but we 
send for a bucket of water which one of the helpers brings, and we 
plunge the tube into it. First we think we see bubbles every- 
where, but after a little we find there isn’t such a thing as a 
bubble. This annoys us very much, for by this time we are a 
good deal splashed, and very hot and cross. We dry the tube and 
put it on, and then we get half the tyre on, but no power will 
induce the other half to fit. We tug and pull, but nothing 
happens. A happy thought strikes me. Why not send for the 
boot and knife boy? So we send for him. He comes, and he and 
the helper try to fit that tyre on for the best part of an hour. 
Another happy thought strikesme. The butler! If he can’t doit, 
then we will send the bicycle to the nearest town. He comes, 
oh! useful man, and in less than five minutes the tyre is on, and 
the boot and knife boy is pumping his heart and soul into the 
machine. Alas! the tyre remains flat. We look at it for some 
minutes in silence. I suggest that it must be the valve that is 
wrong. We examine the valve and find it is absolutely right. A 
few minutes later my sister and I try to get out of the stable 
yard, naturally leaving the butler, the helper, and the boot and 
knife boy to battle with the machine. 

The butler appears shortly in his shirt sleeves holding a small 
thorn in his hand. We all come out of the house to look at it, 
and make intelligent remarks, such as, ‘I wonder how it got 
_ there?’ when we can’t think of anything more original. 

When I teach anybody to ride I always tell them a few 
elementary things about the machine, but I won’t go into that 
now, but only try to describe some of my experiences in giving 
lessons to beginners. 

There are several kinds of beginners—the quick, the in- 
different, and the hopeless. It is delightful to teach the first 
of these; they give very little trouble, though as a rule they 
are not free from conceit. They never forget to ask how long 
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you took to learn; you tell them rather reluctantly, and find you 
took longer than they did. This they profess not to believe ; but 
they do, inwardly, because they go and tell their friends, and those 
friends tell you. 

The indifferent beginners are perhaps the funniest. Some of 
them take hours getting on to the bicycle at all; others get on 
with an enormous spring which is calculated to upset themselves, 
the bicycle, and their teacher. Once in the saddle we proceed 
slowly, or we wobble slowly down the road. 

‘One thing I wish you to remember,’ I always tell them, ‘is 
to sit up, and not to lean on your handles.’ ‘Yes,’ they say, with 
a tremendous lurch which drags me from one side of the road to 
the other. (Have you ever noticed that it is very difficult to say 
‘Yes’ or anything else when learning to ride a bicycle? It takes 
your attention off.) We go a little faster, but we wobble fearfully. 
I look at the rider’s hands ; they are clenched over the handles in 
an agonised grip. ‘ You must not lean on your handles!’ I say 
for the fiftieth time. ‘Oh;no! I forgot. I think I'll get off, my 
pupil says, as if this must inevitably be an awful disappointment 
tome. ‘Allright, get off, I say; ‘ you must slacken a little, and 
then wait till——’ But before I can get in another word, she gives 
an extraordinary kind of jump, ending with a flop, comes down 
sitting on the ground, and pulls the bicycle over with her. This 
is quite unnecessary, and I tell her so. I get on the machine and 
show her a few things, and hope she takes them in, which as @ 
rule she does very slowly, if at all. 

Then there are the ungrateful beginners. They make one 
very cross, for they are so abusive. I have only taught one 
ungrateful beginner, and she can’t ride; never again will I 
undertake such a pupil. The names I was called were quite 
shocking. It was an extremely hot day when we first began, and 
as she did not think she was safe with only one person to hold 
her, I got somebody to help me, and we started. She took a consider- 
able time getting on, but went along fairly well when we were once 
off ; however, it didn’t matter how well she went, she used always 
to imagine that the bicycle was going over. On these occasions 
she used to utter piercing yells, and shriek out, ‘ You perfect idiot ! 
you're not holding me!’ This was absolutely untrue; I was 
purple from holding her, and so was my companion on the 
other side. At her second lesson she was more abusive than 
ever. Again there were two people to hold her up, and she 
got on rather well. However, she still screamed when she 
thought something might be going to happen, and insisted that 
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we ‘had let go of her ;’ she was ‘absolutely certain that we were 
not holding her.’ At last I could stand it no longer. Having 
been called a ‘ perfect idiot’ and been told that I was ‘doing no 
good’ fourteen times every other minute, I thought I would 
leave her, and see how she would like being held up by one 
person. She speedily found out that I had been some good, for no 
sooner did I let go my hold than I heard several of the too familiar 
yells, and saw her lying on the grass, evidently trying to hide 
under the bicycle. She got up (not on to the bicycle-—she has 
never ridden since—but she got up) from wnder the bicycle, and 
declared she was fearfully bruised. ‘ What on earth made it go 
over?’ she wanted to know; it was ‘a beastly machine,’ 
and she would ‘never get on the wretched thing again.’ She 
- never has done so, and still speaks of that ‘ appalling fall’ she had, 
declaring that she was ‘ black and blue all over for weeks.’ This 
you can believe or not, as you like. 

Before I tell you about the hopeless riders, I must say a few 
words about a friend of mine whom I taught to ride. She was a 
lady who put out every bone in her body, or hurt herself in some 
way or another, whenever she possibly could ; so I had to be very 
careful—with a friend who was so readily fractured. She learnt 
very quickly, but never in my life have I seen anybody so fond of 
going round in acircle. I taught her in a garden, and when she 
could go just a little I started her on the grass, so that she 
should not hurt herself if she fell. I sent her off straight, but it 
was no good! The minute I left her, round and round that bit 
of grass she always went, till why on earth she was not ill I 
cannot imagine. Another of her weaknesses was that she never 
remembered the difference between her brake and her bell; going 
down hill she used to ring her bell frantically, hoping, I suppose, 
to stop the bicycle. 

The hopeless riders are sorely trying to temper and patience , 
indeed, teaching them quite shortens one’s life. The hopeless 
rider is along time getting on; she is fussy, and takes ages getting 
‘settled,’ as she calls it. I don’t tell her that it is not worth while 
her getting settled, as she will so soon be wnsettled, because it 
would be rude; but I think it. We start somehow, and imme- 
diately she calls out ‘I can’t find my other treadle!’ That is the 
cry of the hopeless rider. ‘You will never find it,’ I manage to 
gasp out, for the weight is nearly intolerable, ‘if you persist in 
pawing the air in that extraordinary manner—and don’t clutch the 
handles !’ 

We wobble on, she leaning her entire weight on me. ‘Have 
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you got the treadle?’ I ask, and on finding she has, we proceed 
for a few seconds. Then comes another and almost incurable 
trick of the hopeless rider. Whether it is that she is so happy at 
having found the treadles I don’t know, but she stands on them, 
waving her body in the air in the most marvellous manner 
imaginable. ‘The bicycle has a seat,’ I remark dryly ; ‘you can 
sit down.’ But no, she continues to rise up and down, and on 
these occasions I get a friend to help me hold up the machine. 
At last she gets off, hopping on one leg, and pulling the bicycle 
with her, the most ungraceful performance in the world. We 
start again, and this time she never does find either treadle. A 
hopeless rider is always under the impression that her treadles 
are somewhere on the front wheel, and as long as she keeps that 
idea she had better not try to ride a bicycle. 

These are just a few specimens of the many people I have 
taught to ride. Of course it is very nice to see them riding all 
over the place, thinking nothing of blowing their noses when 
jammed in between two ‘busses, and to know that it is you who 
have enabled them to ride. But is it worth all the heat and 
worry? Iam really doubtful. Taking it all round, you don’t get 
much credit. Your ex-pupils come up to you afterwards, in fact 
they sail up to you, on a beautiful new bicycle, and wave to you— 


people always wave ona bicycle, it looks so well. They laugh and 
talk with you a little, and then ask if you remember the time 
when they couldn’t go alone ! 

Do I remember the time? Am I ever likely to forget it! 


SHOOTING PARTRIDGES UNDER A KITE 


BY J. A. MILNE 


WHETHER ‘driving’ or ‘walking up’ partridges is the more 
preferable method is a point which will doubtless continue to be 
argued so long as both methods are in vogue. There will, however, 
always remain a sufficiency of men who are quite content, or for 
some reason or other perhaps obliged, to walk their birds in the 
good old-fashioned way over quite a small piece of land where 
doubtless driving is out of the question. This kind of sportsman 
probably derives as much enjoyment from his hard-earned bag of 
four or five brace (and often fewer) as his more ambitious brother 
gun from his twenty or thirty brace of driven birds. 

But there are times when the wildness and cunning of the 
‘little brown bird’ are enough to try the patience of the proverbial 
saint. Of all things, I know nothing much more tantalising than 
to tramp over fields galore and see covey after covey rise well out 
of gunshot, or drop over into neighbouring land which does not 
belong to one (a fact of which they always seem well aware), and 
by every other artful and cunning device bring home to one the 
hard truth of the old adage, ‘ So near and yet so far.’ An empty 
bag, a bad temper, and a sense of chagrin at being ‘bested’ by a 
few exasperating little bipeds, is about the total outcome of such 
an expedition. I am often inclined to think that the partridge is 
imbibing the present-day tendency to higher education. 

Under these and similar circumstances it becomes more or less 
a necessity to find some means of circumvention if one is desirous 
of obtaining some modest sport, and of seeing this particularly 
palatable variety of game on one’s dinner table. To drive is the 
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first thing that suggests itself, but the country may be such as to 
render this almost useless, as I found to my cost last season, or 
the facilities for carrying it out may be in some other respect 
lacking. If this be so the ‘hawk kite’ may be called into 
requisition, with, as I hope to show, in all probability considerable 
success. That many sportsmen scoff at the use of a ‘kite’ I 
know, but experientia docet, and doubtless, if some of the sceptics 
would make practical trial for themselves, they might have 
occasion to alter their opinion. 

The birds of last season will be remembered, at any rate in 
certain districts, as having been about as wild as it was. possible 
for them to be. Whether it was the early harvest, or the pro- 
longed wet weather, or from whatever other cause it may have 
been brought about, the fact remained, and the puzzle was how 
to get a shot. I was shooting with a friend, a veteran sportsman, 
and after the first week or two in September it became a matter 
of discussion as to how we were to increase the bags. My friend 
had never used a kite before and naturally hesitated before trying 
it, but, as things could not well be much worse, it was decided to 
make the experiment. 

We were lucky enough to be favoured with just the right 
amount of wind, and, as a beginning, walked a small strip of land 
separated from the rest and on which our largest bag hitherto had 
been about a solitary brace. The very first day we used the kite we 
increased this to six brace, which was almost at once sufficient 
proof of its utility. Had there been any doubt about the matter 
it was soon dispelled by the results of succeeding days, until, in 
fact, we came to look upon our ‘inanimate bird’ as quite in- 
dispensable. 

The method and theory of flying a kite for shooting purposes 
are, no doubt, pretty generally known, but it may be as well to 
mention a few of the particulars. 

Taking it for granted that there is neither too much nor too 
little wind, but just a steady breeze, the kite-flyer must so contrive 
that his ‘hawk’ floats in the air about fifty to eighty yards in 
front of the line of guns, and must manipulate it so as to maintain 
this distance as they advance. This is naturally more satisfactorily 
accomplished when walking down wind than the reverse; for in 
the former case the flyer can walk with the guns, whereas in the 
latter he must of necessity be in front and partly in the line of 
fire. With a little practice, however, a man can soon become 
expert and know exactly where to go and what to do. 

The partridges, seeing their dreaded enemy the hawk hovering 
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over them, either lie where they are, too terrified to move, or else 
run like mad things to the nearest cover, for choice a hedgerow, 
if one is handy. The latter is their more favourite plan, and I 
will endeavour to describe a typical instance. 

The first day we used the kite we started, numbering four guns, 
to walk a long and somewhat narrow stubble field with a fine 
thick hedgerow, flanked on one side by a ditch, at the far end. 
The wind was with us, and our kite was beautifully poised in front 
of us. When about half-way up a covey rose about 150 yards in 
front and made straight for the hedge, flying low; immediately 
afterwards another, which had apparently settled close to the 
hedge, ran as if for their lives to the same haven. When the kite 
was allowed to move forward, so as to be flying straight above the 
hedge, it was kept there stationary to strike awe into the victims 
beneath. The guns were divided, two on either side, and a dog 
put in to runthe hedgerow. Then the sport began. The birds, 
what with the dog below and the hawk above, were at their wits’ 
end, and got out of the hedge and ditch in single shots, or in twos 
and threes, and right sporting shots did they give. Cork-screwing 
in an almost snipe-like manner, and flying as if ten thousand 
demons were after them, it was practically impossible to get a 
second barrel in effectively. Better or more exciting sport while 
it lasted one could not have wished for, and this is only one 
instance of many. 

At other times the birds would lie in the stubbles or roots like 
stones, until the guns were within easy shot, but these, egged on 
by fright, travelled at a terrific pace. I remember on one occasion 
we almost walked over two large coveys, so close were they lying ; 
in fact, they rose at our very feet, and, as we were walking up 
wind and they came straight at us, I actually felt their wings flap 
in my face. In this case the only way in which we could get a 
shot was by turning right round and firing as they went from us. 
To say we were taken by surprise would be to put it mildly. 
These instances will serve to show that some excellent and varied 
sport may be obtained by this simple and effective means. 

As regards the objections to it, I know many are urged, but in 
the main I have found that they are erroneous. For instance, 
some say it tends to drive birds off the ground altogether, and so 
. spoil the shooting. I cannot say that this has been my experience. 
Partridges are always nore or less on the move and there may be 
more on one’s land some days than others, but even at the end of 
the season, after shooting constantly under a kite, I found no more 
dearth of birds than ordinary. Again, I have heard it said that birds 
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soon become accustomed to the deception, and then become wilder 
than ever. This may be so to a certain extent, but as a general 
rule it does not hold good. As a proof, it is a noteworthy fact 
that, last season, if I walked without the kite I probably never 
got a shot, whereas, with its assistance, I never came home 
without a few brace of birds. This, to my mind, speaks for itself. 
That the method possesses some minor disadvantages is possible, 
but they are not of much account. 

It is a great point to have a capable and intelligent man to do 
the flying, and one who does not always want to be told his 
business. We were fortunate enough to secure a man of this 
description, and he was as keen as the most enthusiastic sports- 
man could wish. He loved his ‘ hawk,’ and it was most amusing 
to see the affectionate way he handled it; as he himself put it, 
‘ She’s the sort o’ bird I likes; she never hungers, and she’s never 
dry!’ And he was not far wrong, for it is in its very simplicity 
that its usefulness lies. It is one thing to find an army of beaters 
and have your birds driven, and quite another to find one man 
merely to fly a kite for you. 

Dart’s kites, made of brown silk, in excellent imitation of a 
hawk, are very portable, nicely balanced, and fly well. 

Personally, I have formed a high opinion of the merits of this 
means to an end, and I only hope I shall be privileged to enjoy 
many more days such as I had last season. To hear the familiar 
‘ Mark over !’ to see a covey bolting to a hedgerow, and to follow 
it out in the manner described above, requires to be done to be 
appreciated. 

If, on the strength of my remarks, compiled from actual 
experience, a few unbelievers will so far give way as to try a day 
under the kite for themselves, I shall feel that my poor pen has 
to some extent accomplished its modest object. That they will 
not regret it I feel assured. 


IN THE SCENT OF THE SAWDUST: 
A RECORD DAY 


BY G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES 


Ir is the fashion nowadays to give fantastic titles, and I flatter 
myself that the above is an especially good one, because you will 
wonder what on earth sawdust has to do with pike-fishing. Yet 
the pleasant odour of a carpenter’s shop, the sawdust accompany- 
ing any wood-working or tree-felling, is always grateful to my nos- 
trils. .Never do I perceive it, either, without thinking of a capital 
day’s pike-fishing I once enjoyed—one only of several at the same 
place, it is true; all equally successful, but this one perhaps more 
enjoyable because my son, then a boy of fourteen, enjoyed it with 
me. And where is the father who is not proud to watch the first 
participations of his son in outdoor sports? The swimming lessons, 
the first successful shot at a rabbit, the growing love for boats, 
and the instinctive skill in steering a yacht at sea—all these are 
a rejuvenescence of the father as he watches them in his son, and 
a palliative for the approach of middle age. Talking of sons, by 
the way, there is one characteristic of the rising generation which 
strikes me as very different to the days of my own boyhood, and 
that is the blasé way in which boys of the present day accept 
pleasures which would have made boys of my day go wild with 
excitement. The fact is that from babyhood children of the better- 
off classes are led to expect gifts and favours and pleasures from 
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too-indulgent parents and friends on birthdays and feast-days, 
and at odd times innumerable. 

I remember that I used to make my own rods out of hazel 
twigs, hung for a year to season in a dry place, with weights to 
keep them straight; I used to pick horsehair off the stallions’ 
tails to make my lines with. I have even fished with a crooked 
pin, and caught gudgeon and ruffs therewith; I made my own 
flies and dug my own worms. Now all these things, even the 
worms, are bought for the boy of to-day. I remember the glee 
with which, after a few moments of awful excitement, I landed 
pike of a pound or two in weight; while my son looks with 
contempt on a five-pounder ! 

These thoughts passed through my mind as I stood by the 
sawmill, between the wood and the water, while my driver groped 
about with a lantern, putting his pony up in a rough shed close 
by the waterfall which drove the great black wheel. Overhead 
the stars twinkled frostily, but a light wind moaned through the 
naked branches, and gave us hope that the frost would not lay 
the water. Pervading everything was the scent of the sawdust 
and the newly sawn pile of boards; and, save the noise of the 
falling water, there was no sound but the rustle of a rabbit in 
the dead bracken and the occasional cries of wildfowl on the lake. 

We hung our two bait-cans—in which were three score of 
lively roach—in the stream, and followed our guide through the 
wood, stumbling over unseen obstacles and frightening noisy 
wood pigeons from the firs, to his cottage, where we were to 
pass the night. To save a long morning drive, and a consequent 
late start, we had arranged to spend the night at a woodman’s 
cottage, and as it was a large one of its kind, and scrupulously 
clean and sufficiently furnished, we were quite comfortable. 

By the light of a blazing wood-fire we listened to the country 
wisdom of the woodman and his good wife. He lamented the 
absence of the gentry from their ancestral homes, which is so 
common in Norfolk, and stated that although the shooting tenants 
or rich manufacturers who hired the halls and parks and wide- 
stretching game preserves were good and generous in their way, 
yet they were ‘foreigners,’ and could not understand Norfolk 
ways. He preferred the old owner of the soil; but it was clearly 
more a matter of sentiment with him than anything else. In 
his opinion, one great cause of the present agricultural depression 
was the greediness of the farmers and the abolition of the stringent 
leases which landlords were formerly able to compel tenants to 
carry out. Now farmers get all they can out of the soil, and put 
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little in; they do not employ sufficient labour to till the land 
properly, and successive occupations of this kind have spoilt many 
a good farm, for which it is now difficult to get a tenant at any 
rent whatever. I give his opinion, but I do not add my own, 
knowing how dangerous it is for a simple lawyer to advise a 
farmer. One thing he said which I know to be true: the labourer 
likes the landlord better than he likes the farmer. 

It is early to bed; the wind blows cold this February night, 
and our fears point to frost. After a disturbed night in a bed 
which, barring that it was too short for one and too narrow for 
two, was comfortable, we rose at dawn and gazed over the broad 
lake, which lay glassy still in the grey misty air. It is frozen! 
No! there is a duck swimming on it; and we are thankful, to 
be sure that there is no ice. 

A good and leisurely breakfast—I do hate hurrying over 
breakfast —and a cigarette in the garden, and we stroll to the 
mill, where the mossy wheel is already turning, and the bright 
circular saws ripping through the white wood and letting loose 
its fragrant odour. The punt is ready for us—a long, flat- 
bottomed thing with a capacious well, where we may store our 
fish alive. It is understood that all fish under 5 lb. in weight 
are to be returned to the water; but if sport be as good as we 
expect it to be, we shall turn back many exceeding that weight. 
Although I have never had a blank day on this water, others 
have not been so fortunate; and, as it so happened, the only 
other person who had leave that season had an absolutely blank 
day. I well remember, too, fishing here with two companions, 
when, without moving from the one spot which shall presently 
be described, we caught altogether some forty pike between two 
of us; the third got scarcely a fish. It was pure ill-luck on his 
part, for his skill in fishing was in no way inferior to ours. Yet 
while our two floats were constantly diving under water, his, 
within a yard or two, had no run. He was rather a peppery 
fellow, and his protestations against his bad luck kept us well 
amused. By the end of the day he had.subsided into sullen and 
hopeless indifference. 

But the water is smooth as glass and clear as gin—crystal, I 
mean. We emerge into the lake out of a narrow and weedy 
canal, and wildfowl and coots fly hurriedly away with great noise 
and spluttering tracks across the water, which must startle many 
pike. The water is not more than a foot to eighteen inches deep, 
except in the one spot where the fish do congregate, where it is 
about three feet deep. This shallow depression, near the sluice end 
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of the great lake, will, we know, be full of pike and great perch. 
If by chance we drift across it, we should see the pike dart away, 
three or four at a time, with muddy swirls, and there would be no 
sport for us. We must gently paddle to, say, thirty yards off it, 
or as far as we can manage to throw, place our mooring-posts in 
and prepare our rods and tackle as silently as may be. See! a 
swirl close by the boat shows that we have frightened one good 
fish. Another swirl further off shows where one is feeding. 

‘Now, old chap, get your line all in clear coils, and we will 
both cast at the same time. One, two, three—and away!’ The 
live baits splash on the water, the floats steady for a moment, 
then both disappear. 

‘Father, I’ve got a run!’ exclaimed the youngster excitedly. 

‘So have I: try and keep your fish your end of the boat, and 
I will keep mine this end. When we see what size they are, the 
one with the smaller fish shall gaff the larger one for the other.’ 
As my fish was a five-pounder, and to be returned, while my 
son’s was a ten-pounder, I let mine run while I gaffed his. 
Knowing there were plenty of fish, and on the feed, we took 
liberties in the gaffing, and waited until we could gently hook the 
gaff in the lower jaw, so that the fish should sustain no appreci- 
able injury. Also, we made up our minds that anything under 
ten pounds should be kept alive in the well until the close of the 
day. 

; There is no difficulty about striking the fish here. Although 
_. there might be thirty, and after a while forty yards of line out, 
when the fish took the bait they did so with a vehement rush, 
. which tightened the line and made the strike easy. There were 
. also no weeds for the bagging line to get foul of. Occasionally, 
- of course, a pike would come towards the boat with the bait, and 
then the line had to be gathered in as rapidly as possible by hand, 
and the pike, feeling the graduai check, would leave the bait. 

As to striking, I find the surest method, after getting in the 
slack of the line, is to give a sharp draw with a wriggle or series 
of jerks at the end of it, rather than a quick hard strike. Mr. 
Pennell says, ‘ Strike, and strike hard;’ but after breaking many 
lines and traces, and tearing away many hooks, Icame to the conclu- 
sion that ‘hard’ is a comparative term, and that I struck too hard, 
just as at tennis, however gently I try to hit the ball, it flies far 
out of the court. Now, with my draw and wriggle I rarely miss 
a fish, if they are sizeable ones and on the feed. Of course, if 
they do as the educated jack in my own fishery do, swim gently 
up, count the hooks, and then seize the bait by the tail, no sort 
of striking can hook them. 
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‘I am under again, father!’ 

‘That’s right; and from the way my float is careering over 
the water, there is a pike after mine too. There; down it goes!’ 

Well, the runs were fast and furious all the morning, and by 
lunch-time, when there was a lull for some time, there were five 
pike, from ten to fifteen pounds, dead in the boat, and fifteen 
from eight to five alive in the well, to say nothing of many 
smaller ones put back at once. 

We were glad to rest and take a leisurely lunch while the 
ripples raised by a light westerly wind which had sprung up 
tapped musically against the flat-ended punt. The forenoon had 
been sunny and bright, but in the afternoon a chill drizzle came 
up, veiling the trim woods and the herds of deer in the park, 
and the fish left off feeding. After a long interval, thinking it 
possible that we had caught all that were resting in the depression, 
we allowed the punt to drift over it ; but although the ripples pre- 
vented very clear vision, we saw scores of pike lying side by side, in 
groups of three and four, and they scurried away at our approach, 
so that presently there was not one left. Having effectually 
spoiled this fishing-place, we took to spinning along the edges of 
some contiguous reed beds, returning after about an hour to the 
deep water. In this way we added nine other fish to the bag 
ere the wet dark afternoon drew to a close, and with somewhat 
weary backs we pulled slowly to the landing-place, where the 
keeper awaited us. 

The live pike made a fine kicking about on the greensward 
while they were being weighed and returned to the water. 

A person who fished this lake a week or two later did a very 
unsportsmanlike thing. He caught as many fish, and kept them 
all, including a lot of three-pounders. His largest one was 22 lb. 
in weight. The following year my visit to the sawdust pool was . 
rather late in the season, when the pike were sluggish. A three 
days’ high wind had made the water thick with mud, and the gale 
rendered 1t so difficult to fish, that at last after a blank morning 
I decided to give it up, and, letting the boat drive homeward, 
I allowed my line to drag behind. All at once it was seized on 
the top of the water by a heavy fish, and in a moment I had to 
get in the oars, drop the anchor, take up the furiously ending 
rod, and begin to play the fish, while the boat danced on the 
swell and made footing difficult. I was quite alone, and when 
I drew the fish within sight, it seemed to me that here was my 
stuffing fish at last (I have made up my mind not to stuff any 
pike under 301b.); but when I hauled it into the boat with the 
gaff I found it was but a little over 24 lb. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE GAME 
OF CROQUET 


BY LEONARD WILLIAMS 


THE present is a critical time in the fortunes of the game of 
croquet. After suffering almost total annihilation for nearly 


twenty years, it is showing unmistakable signs of a strong and 
vigorous recrudescence. The last three years have seen well- 
attended meetings at Maidstone, Bristol, Bath, Budleigh Salter- 
ton, and even Wimbledon. An All-England Croquet Association 
has been formed with a strong committee and Mr. Walter Peel 
for its secretary This Association has held meetings under its 
auspices, and has, as a result of several sittings of a specially 
appointed committee, issued a revised and authoritative edition 
of the laws of the game. There is just now, in fact, a boom 
in croquet. The appearance of anything in the nature of a 
text-book at such a time cannot fail to be a matter of the gravest 
moment. If the book is good—as good, say, as Mr. Hutchinson’s 
‘Golf’ in the Badminton Series—it would give the game such an 
impetus as would clear it, effectually and for ever, of the Slough 
of Despond from which it is just emerging. Should the book, 
however, fail to come up to the required standard—if it should be 
weak, inconsequent, verbose—it would certainly do a disservice to 
the game which might prove irreparable. 

It was therefore with very mixed feelings that I examined 
‘Croquet: its History, Laws, and Secrets,’ by Arthur Lillie 
(uongmans, 1897). The author is a gentleman who has been 
familiar with the subject since before the period of croquet’s first 
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popularity, and one who has rendered a good account of himself 
with the mallet at many a doughty tournament, even as recently 
as last year. He has evidently placed himself in touch with 
those interested in the game both past and present, and has 
engaged in quite a laudable amount of research in matters per- 
taining thereto. The book, which is the only treatise on the 
game now extant, is well printed and moderately illustrated, and 
is by no means devoid of interest to such as may be already 
interested. It has no index of any sort. 

The first chapter is somewhat alarming. We are introduced, 
even at page 1, to pathology, anatomy (of a curious sort), and 
therapeutics. As we proceed we are regaled with quotations from 
Captain Mayne Reid and Lord Beaconsfield, with annotations 
by the author, which contain some references to croquet and 
much of the philosophy of life. The chapter closes with the 
publication of two letters to the ‘ Darlington and Stockton Times,’ 
which, after the ‘Headless Horseman’ and ‘ Lothair,’ is danger- 
ously near bathos. These letters are, moreover, entirely d propos 
de bottes. 

The second chapter is devoted to some researches into a game 
called ‘ Pall Mall,’ of which I have heard before; and although 
it is the best illustrated portion of the book, it has but a languid 
interest for croquet people. From this point, for more than one 
hundred weary pages, one looks in vain for anything directly 
bearing upon croquet as it is now played. A sketch of the 
evolution of the modern game is there, no doubt. It is, however, 
so hopelessly entangled in more or less irrelevant matter as to be 
very difficult of extrication. There are reports of old meetings 
held thirty years ago, résuscitated from musty local journals, in 
which Mr. Arthur Lillie’s name appears with remarkable fre- 
quency. These old reports are not without a melancholy interest 
to some of us. To the majority, however, they must surely be 
dull in the extreme, and it is probable that not one reader in - 
twenty will have the courage to wade through them. 

If Mr. Lillie had spared us these first one hundred and twenty- 
five pages, and had devoted the time and trouble which they 
undoubtedly represent to a fuller explanation of the game, its 
implements, tactics, and rules, he might have produced a book 
worthy of his knowledge, his industry, and his attention to detail ; 
for the succeeding five chapters, pp. 125-213, contain the germs 
of much that is good and useful, and some portions indeed are 
entirely admirable. For Chapter XIV., entitled ‘The Use of the 
Mallet,’ we have nothing but praise; and that on the tactics, 
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which immediately follows, is so good as to make one regret that 
it is not better. 

What should have been a very lucid description of a four-ball 
break by yellow, beginning at the second hoop, presented with 
the aid of well-drawn diagrams, is horribly marred by the fact 
that on these diagrams there is nothing to show where the game 
starts, nor is there any indication whatever as to which ball 
is which. It surely would have been a simple thing to have 
indicated the first hoop, to have put letters or figures on the balls, 
and an explanatory footnote on each diagram. As matters now 
are, we have little hesitation in saying that no one but an ex- 
perienced player could possibly understand these tactics ; and as 
even he will only do so with some difficulty, it is probable that 
the novice will prefer an exercise in the differential calculus. And 
the pity of it all is, that Mr. Lillie’s tactics are excellent, and 
deserve to be carefully studied and thoroughly understood by all 
who wish to play the game properly. 

Much is said, in the course of the book, on the subject of the 
rules, albeit in a sadly disconnected manner, the references to 
this important subject being scattered in distracting confusion 
throughout the various chapters. We are therefore grateful to 
the author for at least one emphatic opinion, which emerges at 
page 249. 

‘It seems to me that Wimbledon croquet on a full-sized 
ground is an excellent game, and that its laws should not be 
disturbed by any change for many, many years.’ 

Now, all players are ready to subscribe to the opinion that 
‘Wimbledon’ croquet (in contradistinction to the tea-party 
variety) on a full-sized ground is an excellent game; but most of 
them are emphatically of opinion that it is capable of very decided 
improvement. 


The weak point in the game is the arent difficulty of re-entry. 


_ The player who is ‘out’ has at present but two chances of getting 


‘in.’ One is a blunder by his opponent, and the other is a long 
shot. Now, long shots into the opponent game are admittedly 
bad tactics ; and the prospects of a blunder by an opponent who 
combines skill and care are not very bright. It thus not infre- 
quently occurs that a game between two good players degenerates 
into a pas seul for the one who first gets in. It is not a game at 
all; it is a procession. 

To remedy this very glaring defect, which mars an otherwise 
excellent game, various expedients have been suggested. 

Mr. Peel would give ‘ extras,’ and create time limits for the 
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possessor of the balls. The late Mr. Walsh proposed equal 
bisques. Others have advocated a circular baulk in the centre of 
the ground ; in fact, ingenuity has been exhausted in well-inten- 
tioned endeavours to overcome this difficulty. Most of these 
expedients have this in common--that they seek to introduce a 
new element into the game and alter its essential characteristics. 
Any endeavour of this nature seems to be surely foredoomed to 
failure. The essentials of the game are as good as they can be, 
and I am convinced that the only method likely to prove success- 
ful is the legitimate and logical one of strengthening the existing 
rules so as to insure greater accuracy in execution. Some people 
seem to be oppressed with a fear that if this policy is adopted the 
result will be to alarm novices, and cause a diminution in the 
number of players. The position of matters appears to me in 
exactly the opposite light. 

A really good outdoor game, demanding a high degree of 
skill for its successful performance, in which the interests of both 
sides are adequately maintained, will always command a clientéle 
in this country. The greater the degree of the necessary skill, 
and the better the provision for the maintenance of interest, the 
more popular will the game be ; and, contrariwise, if the standard 
of skill be low, and either side be condemned to long periods of 
enforced inactivity, the fewer will be the votaries. 

Croquet, at the present moment, is unquestionably in the 
second of these categories ; and if its present popularity is to hold, 
it must as speedily as possible be raised to a higher position. To 
do this, the standard of skill must be raised; and when this is 
done, the other, the crucial defect, will vanish automatically. 
For with strengthened laws will come more frequent breakdowns 
to the player who is ‘in,’ and as a consequence more frequent 
chances of re-entry to the player who is‘ out.’ Mr. Lillie and his 
friends would have us believe that croquet is encouraged and 
kept alive by the desultory player at the garden party and the 
juvenile party on suburban prass-plots, and that the strengthen- 
ing of the laws would so alarm these that our recruiting grounds 
would disappear. So far from sharing this opinion, careful 
observation entirely convinces me that this form of croquet is as 
sublimely unconscious of, as it is contemptuously indifferent to, 
all Wimbledon rules, maxims, and recommendations, and that it 
will continue to exist in spite and in defiance of them as long as 
there are back gardens in Peckham and grass-plots in country 
villas. The game, thus played, has no more relation to 
Wimbledon croquet than has kitchen-whist to the game as played 
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at ‘The Portland.’ If croquet is to flourish, it must be improved on 
its merits as a game of skill and along the lines of its legitimate 
evolution. The bogey of the garden party and the suburban 
grass-plot must be exorcised. There must be no further worship 
of Belial and Moloch ; and the authorities must understand that, 
to expect to develop a fine game by encouraging the growth of a 
bastard bumble-puppy is the very ne plus ultra of unscientific 
folly. 

Unfortunately, signs are not wanting that this suicidal policy 
is likely to prevail. The most notable alteration made last year 
by the revising committee was in the rule prescribing the pro- 
cedure in the event of a player using the wrong ball or playing 
out of turn. The old rule enacted that, ‘if a player play out of 
turn or with the wrong ball, the remainder of the turn is lost, and 
any point or roquet after the mistake.’ This was clearly a wise 
rule. Accuracy, in thought as well as in deed, is the essence of 
croquet ; and if a player is so thoughtless as to play with the 
wrong ball, he should suffer an adequate penalty —a penalty, that 
_ is, which gives his opponent an advantage. This rule is now 
abolished, and in its place we are given one the practical effect of 
which is to remove all punishment for this unpardonable careless- 
ness. The reason for the alteration is difficult to discover, unless 
it be that some players possessed of more influence than skill have 
suffered through the stringency of the old rule. As well abolish 
the penalty for the revoke in whist for the reason that Jeames 
and Susan find a difficulty in following suit ! 

Here, then, we have a retrograde movement, placing a premium 
upon inaccuracy, and reducing still further the chances of re-entry 
—a concession to Belial and Moloch which awakens anxious 
thoughts. If croquet is to survive, there must be an end to this 
kind of thing. The game must be developed along the lines of 
its legitimate evolution as a trial of skill. It must be nourished 
by strong, orderly, and definite laws, directed mainly to the 
encouragement of accuracy in thought and execution and to the 
punishment of incompetence and ineptitude. Much can be 
done in this direction at present ; much, no doubt, must be left to 
time and experience. 

Let us discuss briefly what may be done at once, leaving the 
future to the care of the principles we have endeavoured to 
enunciate. 

The existing rule about playing with the wrong ball must 
be abolished and the old rule restored. This is by no means 
an individual, academic opinion. The experience of the last 
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Wimbledon meeting fully justifies the proposed restitution, which 
was loudly advocated by a large number of players, while no 
single voice was heard in defence of the recent legislation. 

An extension of the boundary law to roquet strokes has 
several advocates, and many games are played on private lawns 
where no ball (except in hand) is permitted to pass the boun- 
dary without penalty. The proposed extension has, however, 
one grave disadvantage. It is that it is almost impossible to 
roquet a boundary ball at a distance of, say, thirty yards without 
causing it to pass the crease. And, unfortunately, the truer the 
direction of the shot, the more likely is this accident to happen. 
To demand the necessary accuracy in strength as well as direction 
is to demand the impossible on most lawns as at present laid and 
kept. 

There is, however, another way in which the present boundary 
law can be strengthened, which may be commended to the serious 
attention of those interested in the welfare of the game. Under 
the present rule, if, in taking croquet, either ball is sent off the 
ground, the striker loses the remainder of his turn. This is 
not a sufficient penalty. The player in executing what is known 
as the counter-finesse—that is, in sending his own spent ball to 
join the adversary’s spent ball on the boundary—frequently, if 
not generally, sends his spent ball across the line. He cannot, it 
is true, continue his turn; but he has discounted this fact, and 
practically he goes unpunished for what is generally a clumsy, 
forcing shot. To meet this difficulty it should be enacted that, 
in taking croquet, to send either ball across a boundary is a foul 
stroke. The result of this would be to allow the adversary to 
recall the balls or leave them as they are, as it suits him best. 
This would not necessarily abolish the counter-finesse, but it 
would necessitate the manceuvre being executed with due skill 
and accuracy. Above all, it would materially improve the chances 
of re-entry. 

If the indiarubber end to the mallet is to continue to exist-—— 
and there is much to be said in its favour—it should be made a 
foul stroke to hit the hoop with any portion of the mallet in the 
act of causing a ball to pass through that hoop. The reason of 
this is that some players habitually make their hoops with the 
guttapercha end, and the peculiar properties of this material 
enable the player to employ what is unquestionably a foul stroke, 
to ‘scuttle’ the ball through. The noiselessness of the rubber 
renders detection well-nigh impossible, an objection therefore 
futile. This stroke, which I saw successfully accomplished upon 
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at least two occasions at the last Wimbledon meeting, is more 
easily performed than described. The proposed rule would 
insure its disappearance, for it cannot usually be managed 
without hitting the hoop with the stem of the mallet. 

It is necessary to warn the reader of Mr. Lillie’s book of an 
inaccuracy in the wording of the All-England Croquet Laws, 1897, 
as there printed. On page 144, under the list of foul strokes, 
appears : 

‘To touch, stop, or divert the course of a ball when in 
play and rolling, whether this be done by the striker or his 
partner.’ This is the old rule. The existing one omits all 
mention of ‘when in play and rolling,’ and reads as follows: 

‘To touch, stop, or divert a ball, whether this be done by the 
striker or his partner.’ 

This may seem a small abies: but it really is not so; and I 
feel sure that, in the light of a recent experience, Mr. Lillie will 
be the first to recognise its importance. The new rule certainly 
seems to be wanting in definiteness. The old one was quite clear 
and quite fair. It should be reinstated. 
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A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 


BY ANTHONY C. DEANE 


‘By the way, Phyllis,’ I remarked, just as I was starting for 


the links, ‘I dare say I shall be bringing a man to dinner 
to-night.’ 

I spoke in as careless a tone as possible, and with my hand on 
the door. But Phyllis was too quick for me. 

‘A man!’ she cried. ‘Oh, not another golfer?’ 

I had to admit that it might be a golfer. 

‘ How perfectly odious! You will talk about the miserable 
game all the evening, and I shall be bored to death, as usual. 
How you can want—but as long as it isn’t that Mr. Brown, I 
don’t mind so much.’ 


This was awkward, for it was ‘ that Mr. Brown,’ and I had to 
say so. 

‘George !’ cried Phyllis, with a world of reproach in her voice, 
‘it’s impossible! How can you dream of asking that creature 
here again? He hasn’t got two ideas in his head beyond his 
wretched golf-sticks.’ 

‘Clubs,’ I amended plaintively. 

‘And you brought him to dinner twice last week! He began 
talking golf the moment he came, and went on steadily for three 
hours. Goodness knows, I did my best to get him off the subject ; 
but when I told him I didn’t take the least interest in it, he merely 
turned his back on me and talked to you. George, you simply 
musn’t ask him here again !’ 
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‘Very well,’ said I, submissively. ‘ But about to-night? I’m 
afraid it’s too late——’ 

‘Too late! What do you mean ?’ 

‘Well,’ I admitted guiltily, ‘the fact is that I—er—asked him 
last night to come and dine after our round to-day. I didn’t 
know you'd mind.’ 

Phyllis stamped her foot. ‘It’s too bad of you!’ she cried. 
‘You must have known how insufferably he bores me! And now 
he’s coming again; and he’ll talk about nothing but his bunkers 
and his putters and his mashing-irons——’ 


‘Ou, NOT ANOTHER GOLFER?’ 


‘I don’t think he’ll talk about his “ mashing-irons,” ’ I ventured 
to remark. ‘What a pity it is, Phyllis, that you won’t let me 
teach you the game, or at least show you how it is played! 
Then you could take an intelligent interest in our conversation, 
and ——’ 

‘An intelligent interest!’ exclaimed Phyllis, with pitiless 
scorn. ‘An intelligent interest in a stupid, tiresome game that’s 
only fit for elderly cripples and children! I wish—yes, I wish . 
with all my heart—that golf had never been invented ! ’ 

When Phyllis is in this mood, there is only one thing to be 
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done, and that, I need scarcely explain, is to beat a hasty retreat. 
So I fled out of the house towards the links, not pleased with 
myself, annoyed with Phyllis, and quite unreasonably angry with 
poor old Brown. 

And yet Brown is undoubtedly something of a bore to those 
who do not share the one absorbing passion of his life. Most 
golfers go more or less mad when they first take up the game, 
but most also revert to comparative sanity after they have played 
for a year or so. But Brown has never done this; he has not 
even a lucid interval now and then. Phyllis was quite justified 
in her accusation ; he thinks of and talks about nothing in the 
world but his favourite pastime, which he plays in all weathers 
from morning to night. 

His indefatigable practice, however, has not by any means 
rendered him perfect as a player, and I was several holes up on 
him by the end of our round. This was so far satisfactory in 
itself, but it had the result of making him more voluble than 
ever. When he has won, Brown will sometimes relapse for a 
while into ecstatic silence. But after defeat he feels bound to 
explain how it was that disaster overtook him, and how the 
unparalleled excellence of his play came to be overbalanced by 
the whims of capricious fortune. He began his tale as we 
walked back together, and had only brought his narrative as far 
as his inexplicable bad fortune at the third hole when we reached 
the house. I thought of Phyllis, and trembled. 

So, while Brown was washing his hands in my dressing-room, 
I sought out Phyllis and tried to prepare her for what I felt to be 
in store for her. To my surprise she remarked : 

‘Oh, I sha’n’t mind at all—now. I should enjoy a conversa- 
tion about golf above all things.’ 

I stared. ‘Well, of all the inconsistent—why, only this 
morning you were abusing the game and calling me names for 
bringing Brown here!’ 

‘Was I?’ said Phyllis innocently, surveying herself in the 
looking-glass. ‘No, I’m quite glad you’ve brought Mr. Brown to 
dinner. I’ve got a little surprise for you.’ 

_ At this moment a tremendous crash in the dressing-room 
made me run hastily in that direction. 

Here I found Brown in his shirt-sleeves, red and apologetic, 
and surrounded by broken glass. He had picked up a club of 
mine which was standing in the corner, and had attempted to 
practise a full swing with it. Hence the fragments of gas-globe 
scattered about the floor. . 
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Then we went down to dinner, and before we had finished 
our soup Brown was fairly under way. 

‘ Now about that fourth hole,’ he began. ‘Did you ever see 
more extraordinary bad luck than I had to-day? My tee-shot 
was almost perfect, a good straight drive of 180 yards——’ 

‘120,’ I suggested. 

‘My dear fellow, I think I ought to know the distances on 
these links by this time! 180 yards, if it was an inch. But my 
second most unaccountably ——’ 

‘Did not go 180 yards,’ I hinted. 

‘Was unaccountably deflected—it must have been the wind ; 
and there I was in the middle of that infern—in the middle of 
that disagreeable sand.’ 


BROWN GLARED AT HER OPEN-MOUTHED 


‘Oh,’ cried Phyllis, turning towards him suddenly, her face 
beaming with sympathetic interest, ‘then you lay in a niblick. 
It must be horrid to lie in a niblick! But I do hope you didn’t 
ground your bunker. It is very wicked to ground your bunker 
when you lie in a niblick, you know.’ 

We both stared—indeed, Brown glared at her open-mouthed. 
But Phyllis seemed to be perfectly serious ; so, after a painful 
silence, Brown went on again, evidently determined to treat 
this extraordinary interruption with the silent contempt it 
deserved. 

‘The fifth hole,’ he resumed, ‘I won, as you will doubtless 
remember. That was due, I think, to my approach-shot, which, 
I may be pardoned for saying, was a remarkably fine one.’ 
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‘Then,’ broke in Phyllis, recklessly, ‘I suppose you used a 
stimie. All the best players use a stimie, rather laid back, for 
approach-shots.’ 

Poor Brown looked desperately at me, his glance clearly 
signifying ‘Am I to be insulted in this way at your table?’ Then 
he turned to Phyllis with a scowl that ought to have annihilated 
her on the spot, and remarked : 

‘I was—ah—talking to your husband. You, of course, are 
entirely ignorant of the game.’ 

‘Not at all,’ retorted Phyllis with dignity; ‘I know lots 
about it—heaps. Why you should think that you are the only 
person——’ 

‘My dear Phyllis,’ I broke in, in much alarm, for it really 
looked as if there would be a row, ‘of course you know nothing 
aboutit. Phyllis is only joking, Brown. Let me see; you were 
talking about the fifth hole.’ 

But Phyllis was not to be put off. ‘I know lots about it,’ 
she repeated, ‘and I am quite certain you ought to use a stimic 
for an approach-shot.’ 

‘But it’s impossible,’ I objected. ‘A stimie isn’t a club; 
it’s ——’ 

‘At the next hole,’ went on Brown, in haughty tones, 
ignoring my attempt at an explanation and resolutely turning 
away from Phyllis, ‘I remember that I laid my third dead.’ 

‘How terrible!’ exclaimed the shameless Phyllis; ‘I expect 
that was because you didn’t keep your eye on the ball. It’s a 
very common fault with beginners.’ 

This was too much. Brown half opened his mouth, but 
fortunately controlled his feelings, and with a gasp relapsed into 
silence. But he refused to speak another word during dinner, 
and, as soon as it was over, muttered something about an engage- 
ment, and fled. 

Then I demanded an explanation from Phyllis. 

‘I don’t know why the horrid man looked so annoyed,’ she 
said resentfully ; ‘I did my best to talk about his wretched game.’ 

‘But you talked the wildest nonsense,’ I protested. ‘How 
you got hold of all the words——’ 

‘Why, you said I ought to be able “to take an intelligent 
interest in the conversation ;” so, as soon as you had started, 


I took your “Badminton” book on golf, and read it all the 
morning. I thought you would both be so pleased!’ she added 
plaintively. 

‘Good gracious!’ said I; ‘I begin to understand. Your idea 
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was most praiseworthy, only you got hold of all the technical 
terms and muddled them up.’ 

‘I may have muddled them,’ conceded Phyllis ; ‘they are very 
confusing. But why Mr. Brown should think——’ 

‘Brown doubtless thinks you deliberately laid yourself out — 
to ridicule him,’ I remarked grimly; ‘ and small blame to him.’ 

‘Oh, how dreadful!’ cried Phyllis piteously, clasping her 
hands. ‘Does he really think that? And I spent three hours 
over that horrid book on purpose to please him and you! Does 
he really think that, George ?’ 

‘Let him think,’ said I with spirit. ‘Anyhow, you've 
achieved your desire of getting rid of him; for, however often I 
ask him, I don’t think Brown will dine here again when you’re at 
home !’ 

And he hasn’t. 
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CHILL OCTOBER 


BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


A FINE crisp morning, with a touch of white frost on the ground. 
What is to be the order of the day? The river will not fish, as 
there has been no rain to speak of for the last three days, and the 
tide will be in the lower pools, so we must go into the gunroom 
and consult Robert Brodie the keeper. 

What a typical snuggery was the old gunroom at Poltalloch ! 
—the cedar cupboards containing every variety of weapon in use 
during the past forty years, representing the progress of arms of 
precision from ancient muzzle-loading guns and rifles to the latest 
hammerless ejectors and expresses, and of fishing-rods and reels 
from weather-beaten hickory joints and weird multiplying brass 
winches with huge projecting handles, to the latest triumph of the 
most celebrated London, Alnwick, or Irish makers. 

In the centre of the mantelpiece hangs a trophy from Canada 
—a huge moose’s head, with each flat horn big enough to make a 
comfortable seat, back and all; while underneath it is a strange 
nondescript, so singed by a hundred candles that, were it not for 
the claws on the shield beside it, it would be difficult to recognise 
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it for the ‘old man’ kangaroo which turned desperately to bay 
after a sharp breather in South Australia. At the far end 
African antelopes’ horns surmount a trophy of South Sea clubs 
which have an historical interest as well as a decorative value, for 
they were a gift from Captain Cook to his friend Dr. Orme—the 
great-grandfather of the present laird—presented just before he 
sailed on his last fatal voyage on July 11,1776. In the corner 
are a confused bundle of old bows and arrows, a narwhal horn, 
and the weapon of a swordfish; while above the cupboard two 
miserable little red deers’ heads from the island of Jura testify to 
the care with which the breed has been improved by Mr. Evans, 
the present lessee of the forest, to produce the splendid trophies 
which decorate his dining-room walls. How many a jolly 
evening have I spent in that dear old gunroom! What pleasant 
companions used to gather there for their sociable cigars and 
pipes—seated, some of them, on cartridge boxes and cane chairs, 
for the old prejudice against a regular smoking-room still existed. 
As I write I still seem to sniff the scent of the cocoanut matting, 
and to hear the drip of the rain from the eaves into the balcony 
outside—a welcome sound, as it meant a spate and the river in 
order before long. 

A ring at the bell, and old Brodie’s slow step is heard 
approaching along the passage—a slow step now, for he is old 
and ‘ gey stout ;’ but in his day there was not a better walker or a 
keener hand. His time on the hill is over, and now he reserves 
himself for a general superintendence; but what he especially — 
loves is driving his cart along the roads when we are hunting the 
woods for fallow deer ‘for fear they should break oot.’ How 
often has the tootle of his horn announced that the buck has 
evaded us, in spite of the wheels of his chariot ! 

After a good deal of shouting—for old Robert is very hard of 
hearing, and, like many deaf persons, thinks it necessary to raise 
his voice, as if everybody shared his infirmity—it is arranged that 
Brock and I should try for a mixed bag along the river, and finish 
up the day by waiting under the bank of the burn in the evening 
between the brae face of Achnashellach and the field of oats near 
the river which are not yet carried, when we may hope to get 
some nice rocketing shots at grouse and blackcock coming in to 
feed. No need to go on wheels ; we can start from opposite the 
kennels, and have the dogeart to meet us at Bridge End in the 
evening. And at half-past ten we duly rendezvous at the gate by 
the Scoinish burn, where the keeper and two gillies are waiting 
with an old steady pointer—and York, the antediluvian retriever. 
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We take our guns at once ; for there are a couple of fields of scanty 
turnips and potatoes between the moss and the burn, where we 
may find a covey of partridges to vary the bag. We mean to 
get at least eight sorts of game to-day; and, if lucky, we may 
easily do better, for I have often seen many more varieties on 
the ground we are to traverse in the next few hours. 

We shall not long be left in doubt, for the old dog will cover 
the whole field in a few minutes, and, sure enough, he is feeling 
something now. A whirr of wings and I just stop myself in time 
from pulling the trigger at a half-grown hen-pheasant, and a 
minute or two later five partridges rise and sweep to the left 
across my companion, who neatly disposes of a brace. First 
blood for Harry! We now come to a little heathery fir planta- 
tion intersected by the road to Drimvawr. Here we go forward 
while it is carefully beaten through, as it almost always holds 
game. A fine old cock-pheasant blunders up just opposite to me, 
and I stop his course through the fir trees. His long spurs tell 
of many a year’s race across the moor, and he evidently would not 
have risen—for there are no such refinements as stops—-had he not, 
unfortunately for himself, shaped his course direct for my feet. 
We are in luck this morning, as we get two glossy old blackcocks, 
a pigeon, and a woodcock—probably one bred on the ground, as 
the flights from abroad do not begin to arrive until about the full 
moon on the 10th at earliest. Three roe are seen, one a buck 
with a pretty head ; but, although we should like to add another 
specimen to the bag, we neither of us care to shoot at them with 
a smooth-bore. 

A few steps onwards bring us, past a small cluster of 
old ‘black houses,’ to the foot-bridge across the Add, near 
Dalnahassaig. As we cross it the river looks deceptively high, 
but there is a deadness of the current and an oily smoothness 
out of the wind which reveal to the practised eye that the tide is 
in. A red fish—a soldier—greets us with a splash as we pass; 
but we pay him no attention, as we are not having what we call 
a ‘ Robinson Crusoe day’ to-day. Sometimes I have visited these 
happy hunting-grounds with a gun, a rod, and a pea-rifle, so as 
to be ready to stalk a blackcock on the peat stacks with the latter 
weapon, or to get a duck, snipe or plover, or grouse on the edge 
of the moor in the intervals of flogging the pools for salmon and 
sea-trout ; and my boys call such days ‘ Robinson Crusoe days,’ 
from my fancied resemblance to the old pictures of the solitary 
islander parading his little kingdom with his fine assortment of 
weapons. 
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But what are those little brownish birds running about so 
busily beyond the cattle on the green rushy field immediately 
opposite the end of the bridge ? Golden plovers ; but in a perfectly 
bare open place, where there is no chance of stalking them. Still, 
something must be attempted to secure so acceptable an addition 
to the bag and the larder; and after some discussion it is settled 
that Harry shall creep round under the broken bank of the river, 
and hide himself just where there is a white gate in the iron fence, 
while one of the gillies stands on the bridge as a ‘flanker,’ and I 
and the others go round and try to drive them—not an easy 
thing to do, for they generally go where they wish, irrespective of 
your desires in the matter. However, an unusual, although by no 
means unprecedented, thing happens on this occasion. Generally 
these very shy birds are off with a -shrill whistle long before you 
are within a hundred yards of them; but occasionally they have 
a stupid fit, and it is with surprise that I find myself within fifty 
and then forty yards before they take flight. Then, just as I am 
trying to get two or three in line, for no law is given to these 
migrants, they rise, and I fire one barrel at that moment and 
another as, with a rapid turn of the wings, altering the shape and 
position of the flock, they pass rather wide to the right. Two 
fall at once, one a runner, and another drops a hundred yards off. 
No very successful result, as I have often known more to fall to 
the shot, but the number killed at a fairly long range is rather a 
matter of luck than skill; and nothing comes of the ambuscade, 
as the flock disappears out of sight without giving my companion 
a chance. 

Just beyond the bend of the stream is a considerable-sized 
swampy patch of reeds, known as the ‘old river ;’ doubtless a former 
bed of the Add, which has changed its course in more than one 
place for natural and artificial reasons almost within living 
memory. This is a certain find for snipe, and must be carefully 
worked; so we walk along, one on each side, with the keeper 
between us, but not in the middle, as it would in places take him 
nearly over his head; but the old retriever splashes about in the 
centre, as if he understood and enjoyed the job—as is, indeed, the 
case. We have put No. 8 cartridges in the right-hand barrel, but 
kept our No. 5 in the left, as there may be a stray duck or some 
teal left, although a large flock of the former flew away when the 
double shot was fired at the plovers. It is wet, and tiresome 
walking, and none the more pleasant that the snipe seem to be 
wild to-day. Half a dozen are ‘scape scaping’ out of range of us 
before we have well settled to business, and the first and second ~ 
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shots are fruitless of result, and perhaps ought not to have been 
fired at all, as the birds were almost, if not quite, out of range. 
But the next bird rises quite close to my feet, and there was no 
excuse for my missing him as I did, except flurry and the provoking 
irregularity of his flight. However, the next two fall, and we do 
pretty well along the remainder of the beat, securing altogether 
five couple and a half, a duck, and two teal. Six of these little 
beauties rose within shot of Harry, and he ought to have got a 
right and left, but only secured one; however, he retrieved his 
laurels by killing the second stone dead, as the bereaved five 
wheeled round almost out of shot. 

There is not likely to be much in the rushy field between us 
and Dunadd, the solitary rocky hill which rises out of the flat 
about a mile beyond us. There may be a hare or an odd snipe 
or so; but we look about us and note the flock of old blackcocks 
that are nearly always sitting on the edge of the moss somewhere 
hereabouts, but are too wary to often pay toll to the sportsman. 
If we tried to stalk them, the chances are that after one of us had 
had a long crawl in a damp drain they would be off just as he 
was hoping against hope for a shot, and settle again to jeer at us 
not far off—very likely on the bank of the ‘old river’ we have 
just left. 

A blot in heaven, the raven flying high, 


whose unmistakable bark calls attention to his presence, is all 
we see afterwards until we arrive at Dunadd, where we intend to 
stop for lunch. 

Dunadd is a queer-shaped solitary hill rising out of the flat 
moss, and a keeper with a good glass can spy a poacher on any 
pool in the river from Kilmichael to Crinan, which accounts for 
the fact that rod-fishing by day is a form of poaching seldom 
attempted. At its foot, ina snug little recess under a rock over- 
grown with lastreea and lady-fern, a beautiful little ice-cold spring 
marks an jdeal halting-place ; and as it is the only one for some 
miles, and close to a first-rate stretch of the river, luncheon is so 
often served there between one and two that, but for our tidy 
habit of burning our paper when we light our pipes, the grass 
round it would resemble the Green Park after a Bank Holiday. 
There the game is laid out, and we dispose of half a cold grouse, 
some bread-and-butter, egg sandwiches with a little cress in them, 
and a slice of cake, washed down with the cool spring water just 
flavoured with the Lovat blend. A salmon from time to time 
splashes in the pool below us, and we can see the light form of a 
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fallow deer feeding on the rocky clearing in Ballimore wood 
opposite to us, and a pair of buzzards wheeling in broad circles 
round the summit of Succoth. But we must be stirring soon if 
we are to be at Achnashellach in time for the blackcock, and 
somewhat reluctantly we rise from our comfortable seats and 
pursue our course up the stream. 

We must ‘gang warily’ through the hazel copse at the next 
bend, as there the round backwater just below the Boys pool is 
always a sure find for duck, and it is an easy place to get at them. 
Some rabbits scuttle away through the ferns, and a wood- 
pigeon flaps round the rowan ; but we reserve our fire, and it is 
lucky that we do so, for eight or nine ducks rise quacking as our 
heads appear over the dyke, and three of them fall to our volley. 
A couple of snipe rise as the old dog splashes into the water after 
the winged mallard; but we have not got our cartridges in quick 
enough to secure them. A rabbit or two are rolled over as we 
plod through the rushes; they have an unaccountable love of 
burrowing in the banks of the river, although numbers are 
drowned whenever there is a very high flood. My little terrier 
generally spends the day hunting them when I am after the grilse, 
but he is very wary of scratching at their holes since the day he 
got caught in a gin; and if I see him dancing about outside an 
earth and giving 4 series of growls, I can be pretty sure that I 
shall find a trap there. To-day, however, we are not after bunnies, 
and content ourselves with just a couple to vary the bag. 

Another little marsh near the Stance pool, and a stony place 
between two burns for which they have an unaccountable fond- 
ness, yield us a few more snipe, and we are at Kilmichael bridge ; 
and as we walk through the farmyard of Achnashellach we can 
see that some at least of the grouse and blackgame are feeding 
on the stooks of oats in the field by the river, while more are 
collected on the rock among the heather and on the green patches 
on the brae face. The little burn fortunately flows here between 
steep banks in a sort of gully, and we can easily crawl to our 
places unperceived. It is a picked place for the sport. Birds 
just settling to feed generally fly low and slow, and afford an 
unsatisfactory mark ; but here our ambuscade is in a narrow place, 
not in the field itself, but halfway between the high hill and the 
corn, and they come beautifully high in the wind. The keeper is 
to give us ten minutes, and then walk through the field and put 
up what birds are already there, and then conceal himself in the 
plantation beyond and watch where the birds fall. We have 
about an hour till dusk, and as we take up our positions some 
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eighty yards apart we can hear the crowing of the cock grouse on 
the edge of the moor, and see the old blackcocks walking about on 
the skyline, preening their glossy feathers and showing a little 
of the white under their tails. A whistle from Neill tells that 
the birds are up, and soon a stream of more than a hundred are 
passing over our heads, but rather wide, and then a few stragglers. 
Harry accounts for three; I only get one with my two barrels, 
shooting a little behind the first bird through not allowing for the 
pace. The old cocks on the hill take not the slightest notice of 
the fusillade. They are some distance off, and it is noticeable 


how little attention these birds pay to the sound of a shot, if the - 


sportsman who fires it is out of sight. Soon a sentinel rises from 
the ground and heads straight for my companion. Now let me 
see if he holds forward enough. They go so fast, and look as if 
they were travelling so slow, that it is easy enough to shoot behind 
them, and a few pellets too far back have no more apparent effect 
than a pea-shooter would produce on a tiger. But Harry is not 
new to the game, and the old sultan crumples up in the air and 
comes to the ground with a thud. 

Another, then a flock, then some grouse. This afternoon we 
are in luck, and for a short time the fun is fast and furious. 
Sometimes the old stagers go on unmoved, although the shot 
can be heard to rattle against their breasts; but there they are 
well protected by the close feathers, and it really requires No. 4 
to make sure of them. One drawback to our amusement is that 
the wind has dropped altogether, and that the ‘usual evening 
midge’ is persevering and troublesome, facing the protective 
tobacco-smoke with a courage worthy of a better cause. But all 
good things must come to end, and it is time to gather and count 
the slain and wend our way to the dogcart that is waiting on the 
bridge. 

The bags are emptied and the game arranged by the side of 
the road, and make a picture which Weenix or Snyders would 
have loved to paint ; only there are none of the green woodpeckers, 
chaffinches, and suchlike, for which either the artist or the 
sportsman or both used to be responsible. Nine and a half 
couple of snipe, five ducks, two teal, one woodcock, one pheasant, 
three partridges, two rabbits, seventeen grouse, twelve blackcocks, 
and three golden plovers—total sixty-five head and ten varieties. 
And as we drive home, well wrapped up, through the now frosty 
evening air we agree that, although neither of us despises a good 
day’s cover shooting, such a mixed bag is worth a hecatomb of 
pheasants. 
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GOLF AND CHARACTER 
BY GARDEN G. SMITH 


I know you by the waggling of your head !—Much Ado about Nothing. 


THERE is no game that reveals character so inevitably as golf, 
and this is probably due to the precise mingling of chance and 
skill of which it is compound. The game is so difficult in itself, 
so fraught with the unexpected, with such sudden alternations of 
joy and sorrow, so tremulous with hope and despair, that there 
are few men who can play it without betraying some weakness of 
their natures. 

It is a cold and passionless spirit that can behold, unmoved, 
a fine tee shot kick, at right angles, into a bunker; and he who 
finds his ball there, at the bottom of the only heel mark in the 
hazard, and shows no sign of irritation, must be a poor creature 
and sadly lacking in discernment and imagination. In golf the 
‘what might have been’ and the ‘what ought to have been’ of 
things are presented to the mind so often and with such 
kaleidoscopic variety, and the ‘ what is’ is often so unjust, so hard 
to bear, that the galled jade must wince under the torture and 
give some token of its suffering. 

It is true there are some griefs that lie too deep even for tears. 
The awful experience, related by Lord Wellwood, in the Badminton 
Volume, of the golfer whose ball lay dead at the last hole, and whose 
caddie, instead of picking the opponent’s- ball out of the hole, 
misunderstood his request and picked up his master’s ball, to the 
loss of the hole and the match, is a good example of the unutter- 
able experiences that may befall the golfer. In this case we 
are told that ‘without a word or a sigh the bereaved golfer 
turned his face to the wall and went to lunch.’ 

Conversely, there is the righteous anger that needeth not to 
be repented of—as when one is driven into, on the putting green. 
In such a case, speech is more golden than silence. The 
outraged golfer can give vent to his feelings in the most unquali- 
fied terms. And he usually does. 


But between these two extremes of unspeakable woes and 
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overmastering outrages, the golfer’s pilgrimage from hole to hole 
is studded with sufficiently moving experiences, and there is 
hardly any incident in a good going match that is not full of 
instruction and entertainment to the student of human nature. 
From a verbatim report of the casual conversation between 
two men playing in the final, or in a tie in an important com- 
petition, irrespective of their scores, it would be possible in most 
cases to say who won, and to say at what points of the game 
any given player was leading, or the reverse. For instance, if a 
man make a remark of a favourable nature to his opponent on 
the weather, it is not likely that he is much to the bad; nor if a 
player strongly expresses his opinion as to the wretched state of 
the putting greens would it be unsafe to assume that he is off 
his putting; and if he complains bitterly of the unfairness of a 
certain hazard, you will probably not be far wrong in concluding 
that he has been lately using his niblick. For it is one of the 
curious things about the golfer that, however logically-minded he 
may be in other respects, he can seldom be brought to think, or at 
any rate to admit, that his ill-hap is the result of his own bad play. 
He is an adept in the art of making things that are not, explaining 
away the things that are, and shows the most painstaking ingenuity 
in inventing reasons and causes, of course altogether beyond his - 
control, to account for his failures. The man who said ‘cupped 
again !’ when he topped his tee shot, and the other who looked up 
when he missed a short putt, and cursed ‘the loud lark piping 
its matin psalm,’ are well-known examples of this phenomenon. 
But it is not only by what the golfer says and by what he 
leaves unsaid that he reveals the working of his mind. In the 
ordinary affairs of business and society, men go about wearing a 
conventional mask, so that the weakness and strength of their 
natures are often hid even from themselves. On the golf green, 
under the stress of a tight match, these masks are thrown aside, 
and we see our own and our neighbours’ real natures in all their 
nakedness. Even his actions and movements are significant not. 
only of the golfer’s present state of mind, but of his character and 
temperament. His personality is indelibly stamped upon his 
style for all who have eyes to see it. The endless variety of 
golfing styles is sufficient proof of this fact. The hitting of a 
golf ball accurately is no easy matter, and Brown, Jones and 
Robinson have all different views of how it ought to be done, or, 
at least, of how they think they can best do it. As they are in 
deadly earnest about it, their manner of setting about it and their 
execution must be full of instruction as to their ideas, and their 
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attitude of mind will be reflected in their attitude of body. ‘There 
he goes, crackin’ his whip!’ as Bob Martin said of a golfer whose 
horizontal flick, innocent of swing, suggested the limited action 
of the coachman or the angler, and the complicated evolutions of 
another golfer at the tee provoked the description that ‘he was 
wallopin’ aboot on the teein’ ground, like a troot oot o’ the 
watter.’ Mr. Hutchinson, in the Badminton book on ‘ Golf, has 
given an amusing classification of various golfing styles, but has 
not attempted to draw from them any deductions as to the 
temperament or character of their exponents. But surely they 
are full of suggestion and enlightenment for the onlooker. For 
ourselves we never see the ‘ Headsman’ style without forming the 
worst opinion of the character of the golfer who practises it. It 
may be that it is only the dreadful inheritance—acting mysteriously 
on the muscles of an innocent and amiable descendant—of a 
bloodthirsty ancestor. No doubt heredity in this and in many 
other golfing styles will account for much; but the ‘ headsman* 
style looks bad, and is too suggestive of unreasoning brutality to 
inspire aught but abhorrence. 

The ‘ Recoil’ style again, in which its possessor, immediately 
on striking what is invariably a very short ball, rushes backwards 
as if from the force of the recoil, is also an interesting one. 
Possibly his father was in the Artillery. Mr. Hutchinson 
suggests that he is a pretentious creature who wishes, by his 
retrograde movement, to make the stroke appear longer than it 
really is. If this be so, it is entirely a case of self-deception, an 
act of unconscious cerebration, for the Recoiler is usually an 
innocent and harmless person of a stout habit of body and well 
up in years. He is often to be seen playing billiards, where he 
vainly endeavours by the force and direction of his recoil to 
influence the movement of the balls. 

But it is perhaps in the ‘ waggle,’ in the preliminary flourishes 
and preparations for the stroke proper, that most character and 
temperament will be found. 

Shakespeare’s line which we have quoted at the head of this 
paper contains a profound golfing truth. For it is at this supreme 
moment, when the head of the golf club is being waggled to and 
fro, that the golfer is most unconscious of all outside influences, 
and is most completely absorbed by the business in hand. Every 
line of his body, every muscle of his face, the grip of his hands, 
and the expression of his eye will surely reveal the working of his 
mind, and it will be possible to prognosticate from them in most 
cases the success or failure of the stroke. 
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Every good golfer has a waggle. Human nature requires this 
short interval of prayer and preparation and the moving of hands, 
to nerve it for the stroke on which hang so many possibilities 
of weal or woe. A kind of golfing folk there are who have no 
waggle, rare indeed, and strange as rare. One comes upon isolated 
specimens here and there, like tailless monkeys wandering in a 
desert, and their manner of addressing the ball is painful in its 
blunt brutality. Instead of the diplomatic and coquettish 
flourishes, the seductive dips and courtesies of the normal golfer, 
one of these creatures dumps the club-head down, once for all, 
close behind the ball. He then assumes his stance, and transfixes 
the ball with a fascinating and awful glance. A gradual stiffening 
process of his body will then be observable, beginning with his 
lower limbs and proceeding up his spine and over his head until 
the ‘rigor’ has passed down his arms to the very point of his club- 
head. The moment that this is accomplished he draws the club- 
head back and brutally lashes the unsuspecting ball away. 

Mercifully, the golfer without some kind of waggle is nearly 
always incompetent. He is usually a morose person and entirely 
wanting in humour and imagination. He will possibly exhibit 
the cheaper forms of honesty, such as paying his rent and the gas 
and water rates, but in a bunker he had better be watched. His 
absence of waggle renders him peculiarly liable to the temptation 
of grounding his club. 

There is infinite variety in waggles. There is the short and 
the long and the quick and the slow, and there is the long and 
quick and the slow and short, as well as the short and quick and the 
long and slow. 

There is the strong waggle of the swanky professional, and 
the feeble waggle of advancing eld, the depressed waggle of the 
dyspeptic, and the exuberant flourish that bespeaks a good digestion. 
You may contrast the careful waggle of the lawyer or business 
man with the reckless passes of the ‘ ne’er-do-well,’ or the conceited 
waggle of the ‘ plus’ man with the humbler preludes of his plodding 
brother. 

There is the waggle that denotes a world of energy and 
intention, and the waggle that is but a putting off of time and a 
weariness to behold; but all are reflexes of their owners’ attitude 
of mind, all supply the key to their golfing capacity, and probably 
no single act that they perform unconsciously is a surer index of 
their personality and character. 


I know you by the waggling of your head! 


AN AFTERNOON RIDE IN FLORIDA 


BY FANNY HUGHES D’AETH 


My six months’ visit to Florida was all too rapidly drawing to a 
close, in fact there was barely a week left, when one lovely day 
towards the middle of March I decided to ride out to a certain 
marsh about five miles from my brother’s place, and a very 
favourite spot of mine. Dinner was over by 12.30—for we keep 
early hours in that strange country, where men work literally 


from sun up to sun down in the winter—and directly after I 
made my way through the orange grove down to the ‘lot’ where 
the horses were turned out, and of course found them all down 
at the very furthest corner, by the ‘branch,’ or little stream which 
ran through a tangle of palmetto scrub into the hammock beyond. 
The big, white-legged chestnut looks at me doubtfully as I pass—he 
thinks I surely cannot want him again so soon, after having taken 
him a hot dusty drive that morning ; that good grey horse ‘ Peter ’ 
scarcely takes any notice of me—his work is to help ‘ Punch,’ the 
huge bay mule, in the tram, and he knows as well as any one 
that his hour is not yet come. But I want ‘Gip,’ the sturdy roan 
cob, who flings up her heels protestingly as I go towards her, and 
looks as if she meant to lead me a dance before allowing herself 
to be caught, but then thinks better of it, and contents herself 
with dashing off to the barn as hard as she can go, where I find 
her a few moments after, looking the picture of innocence. 

To brush her down, saddle her, and hitch her to the gatepost 
is not a lengthy business, and five minutes later I have donned 
boots and habit, called the dogs, and we are ready to start. 
‘Bob,’ ‘ Venus,’ and ‘Jim’ are pointers, or ‘smell dogs,’ nearly 
nine months old, and they are mad with delight at the prospect 
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of a run; their uncle, ‘ Bacchus,’ is very anxious to come too; 
but he is a perverter of canine morals, and the pups would learn 
sad habits from his example, so I had to harden my heart very 
unwillingly, and order him back. However, finding that Ted, 
who is cook, housemaid, laundrymaid, and general factotum to 
the establishment, is going to cut up half a side of venison, he 
thinks he might do worse than stop at home and get all the tit- 
bits to himself, so gives in with a good grace ; and off we go, first 
turning off to the lumber-yard, where the big steam sawmill is at 
work, to see if the tram had brought any mail for me that day. 
The mill always had a great fascination for me, and I was never 
tired of watching it at work, and the huge logs with which it 
was kept continually supplied quickly reduced to planks, &c., of 
the required size, and passed on to their appointed place, making 
way on the saw table for the next pine log. A constant supply 
is kept up by the logging carts—very simular to an ordinary timber 
jigger, some drawn by two or more yoke of oxen of an irritating 
slowness of progression, and driven by a man who must surely 
be possessed of the patience of Job, others by the more active 
and generally vicious mules, whose teamster rides the near wheeler 
and drives the whole lot from his saddle. Some of these men 
are masters of their art, and it is a treat to see them at it. Just 
as I rode up a team of bay mules had deposited a huge tree on 
the log-way, and had started off to the woods for another in very 
lively fashion ; for the leaders were youngsters and new to the 
business, and somewhat alarmed by the din and bustle of the saw- 
mill. . But their ‘driver’ was quite equal to the occasion, and 
scrambling quickly into his high peaked wooden saddle, gathered 
up his reins in less time than it takes to write, and with a couple 
of well-directed cuts from his terror of a whip at his refractory 
leaders he swept away in grand style, making way for two yoke 
of grunting oxen which were slowly hauling an enormous log up 
to the mill to a running accompaniment of ‘Gee Buck, Gee Ben,’ 
and vigorous poppings of a long-handled whip, wielded with much 
effect by their driver, in both hands. On the opposite side of the 
mill a load of lumber was being piled on to the tramcar, which 
runs (on whole unbarked pine trunks for rails) from the mill to 
the nearest dépét, two miles distant, and drawn by the afore- 
mentioned Peter and Punch, hitched tandem fashion, a novel way 
of harnessing out there, and one which caused intense amusement 
to the crackers when they first saw it done. A little to my right 
was the store, where several men were lolling idly over the 
counter, or sitting on barrels, dangling their legs and ‘ chewing ’— 
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with the inevitable result—in true American fashion. But the 
dogs are asking me quite unmistakably if I ever mean to start ; 
so, having made sure no mail had come for me, I turned my cob’s 
head, and we set off. 

It was a glorious day—a trifle hot, perhaps; but I had several 
hours in front of me, so there was no need to hurry; and Gip 
was a very free walker, getting over a lot of ground at that pace. 
My way lay through a fairly open tract of pine woods with a 
scanty undergrowth of palmetto and coarse grass, the latter just 
beginning to show a most vivid green where a new crop was 
springing up after the annual forest fires had burnt off what was 


GIP FLINGS UP HER HEELS 


left of the old one. The soil is loose white sand, in some places 
several inches deep, which makes it very heavy going when 
driving. Occasionally we come upon one of the inevitable ponds 
or lakelets, with which the whole country is studded from end to 
end, quite distinct from the real lakes, some of which are regular 
inland seas, and very beautiful ; but beyond a casual blue heron, 
or sandhill crane, or a few ibis, these ponds are singularly devoid 
of bird life, though the ever-cheerful frog makes almost incessant 
music in and around them, from the harsh ‘ crek, crek’ of some to 
the lively little chirrup of others; but I never once heard the 
peculiar note of the gigantic bullfrog. Being out there in the 
winter, I did not come in for animal life at its best ; but as far as 
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snakes were concerned I was not sorry, and towards the end of 
my stay I came upon an occasional black snake or two, which are 
harmless; and one day the boys brought in a rattler which they 
had just shot in the strawberry patch. When skinned it measured 
nearly six feet, and was a very finely marked specimen. But 
snakes do not appeal to me, and I infinitely prefer their room to 
their company. 

On coming to the first pond that afternoon the puppies splash 
and dash through the shallow water, thoroughly enjoying a bath 
after their hot and dusty gallop, while Gip paces slowly through, 
as though to make the most of it, pawing the water at every step, 
and sending a shower of sprinkles up to my very shoulders. 
Just as we got across the dogs put up a rabbit lying in a bunch 
of coarse grass, and instantly begin to give chase, though they 
know perfectly well it is quite against the rules; but by dint of 
sundry cracks of my whip and stern orders to ‘’Ware rabbit!’ 
they remember previcus warnings on the same subject, and 
reluctantly come in. Poor little pups! they are possessed with a 
burning desire to hunt everything they see, so have to be whipped 
off everything but their lawful prey, viz. quail, and in consequence 
are beginning to wonder what they may hunt with impunity. 
Larks are a great temptation, as they have a very gamey smell, 
like their brethren in the old country. They are fine handsome 
birds, much larger than English ones, and in plumage closely 
resemble a yellowhammer. 

The chief animals we meet are hogs, which roam about the 
pine woods in a semi-wild state. I used to think the common or 
garden Kent sow bore off the palm for general hideosity and un- 
gainliness, but she is a model of beauty and elegance compared 
to her Florida relations. High on the leg, with long snout and 
huge pendulous ears, roach-backed, flat-sided, and covered with a 
thick coat of coarse bristles, generally of a mustardy brown, the 
Florida ‘ razorback’ yields to none among the porcine race for utter 
ugliness and repulsiveness. Cows, too, in plenty we meet, small 
at the best of times, but now looking sad and lean beyond descrip- 
tion ; for the forests were fired some time back, and everything in 
the way of vegetation burnt up, so that it is a wonder any cattle 
have survived at all. That crowds of them do succumb to starva- 
tion is painfully evident by the awful smells that have to be ridden 
through pretty constantly now, to say nothing of seeing their dead 

‘bodies in all stages of decomposition, each with its attendant 
train of buzzards, as the vultures are called, which hardly trouble 
themselves to do more than hop heavily a few yards off as one 
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rides by. Of the human species I meet very few samples, in fact 
only two. Once it was a typical cracker in his buggy, who 
doffed his broad-brimmed hat with a polite ‘ Good evening, ma’am,’ 
and remarked that, having all those smell dogs, it was a pity I had 
no gun; and a little time after I meet G——, a young English 
fellow staying with our nearest neighbour, about three miles off, 
and just now on his way to the mill for a load of lumber, as he 
says they are building a wharf at his host’s place on Lake Gibson, 
He is driving a sturdy little chestnut mare in a waggon, and has 
a gun and a couple of pointers with him, hoping to get a shot at 
quail on the way. Of course we stop for a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion, while the dogs fraternise at the tops of their voices, till 


GIP PACES SLOWLY THROUGH . 


called to order by their respective owners, and once more we move 
on our way. 

Occasionally we ride past a derelict orange grove, the little log- 
house looking very forlorn and deserted, and where orange and 
grape fruit trees once flourished only a vigorous crop of fennel, 
six feet high, more or less, is to be seen, as is invariably the case 
on land that has gone out of cultivation. One feature that gives 
a very gloomy and untidy look to many of the orange groves, 
whether past or present, is the huge dead pines, stripped of bark 
to their very tops, left standing just to save the labour of cutting 
them down and moving them away, which of course would be 
considerable. When land is cleared for use these pines are killed 
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by the simple process of ‘ girdling ’—that is, a ring is cut through 
the bark, right round the trunk, about two or three feet above the 
ground ; this stops the flow of sap, and ultimately kills the tree. 
In course of time the bark falls off, but the dead trunks stand for 
years, until they are either burnt down by a forest fire or succumb 
toa storm. Seen when one is riding through the woods on a 
moonlight night, as I often did—to say nothing of dark ones— 
their tall, gaunt forms have a very weird and ghostly effect. Just 
past one of these deserted groves the track lay through a ‘ branch,’ 
or streamlet, running through a belt of hammock to the nearest 
lake—the water a beautiful mahogany-red colour from the cypress 
roots, and as clear as glass. Pretty little spots some of these 
‘branches’ make, the edges of the pools fringed with lilac- 
coloured water-hyacinths, yellow iris, and ‘bonnets,’ which are a 
sort of water-lily, as well as many other aquatic plants; and the 
trees in the hammock are draped with wild vines, virginia creeper, 
and jessamine. Some way on from the branch we passed a very 
prosperous-looking grove, the original log-hut having just been 
replaced by a nice frame house with glazed windows and a brick 
chimney—the latter a great luxury, and all the result of successful 
strawberry-growing by its cracker proprietor. 

A little further and we leave the main track and bear off to the 
left a bit, and here the puppies come upon a small gopher, or 
tortoise, which excites tremendous curiosity ; but they look up at 
me rather doubtfully, as if to ask if this too is forbidden fruit. 
‘What is it, Bob? what is it, little Venus?’ They know from my 
voice that it is all right, and for a few moments life is a decided 
success with such a toy as a gopher to play with; and as they 
cannot possibly hurt it, I do not interfere with their gambols, but 
they soon leave off on their own account. About another mile and 
we paddle along the edge of quite a big lagoon for some hundred 
yards, startling a few white ibis as the cob splashes through the 
water; yet a little further through a lot of oak saplings, where 
some lovely cardinal birds in their brilliant plumage make a charm- 
ing dash of colour against the dark foliage ; then through another 
tract of pine wood, where the palmetto undergrowth is high and 
strong , and finally we come out on the edge of Parker Marsh, our 
goal. 

On three sides it is surrounded by the grim, silent, pine woods, 
and on the fourth by a ‘hammock ’—a kind of jungle where black 
gum, hickory, cypress, maple, &c., grow, now all in the first 
brilliance of their spring clothing. Just at the spot where I 
come out of the woods the track runs through the water for a 
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few hundred yards, nearly up to my cob’s knees, and swarming 
with little frogs and minnows. I make for a big oak a little way 
ahead, its branches nearly smothered with huge festoons of 
beautiful grey Spanish moss, which adorns almost every tree in 
the country, more or less. As I near it the splashing of my cob 
through the water startles a magnificent sandhill crane only a 
few yards off, but till that moment unseen behind high tussocks 
of reeds and grass. He does not seem to trouble himself much 
about us, but slowly and majestically he rises, and flaps his dignified 
way across to a neighbouring elevation. A little further on a 
whole cloud of ibis suddenly get up from the edge of the water, 
and round and round they wheel, uttering their plaintive, piping 
cry. The adult birds are white as snow, the young ones a dirty 
grey. Through more water I made my way to a little clump of 
young oaks, and, standing back under their shade, took a look 
round. Close at hand a superb white heron was feeding in solitary 
state, and a little to the left a bunch of fussy little ‘ kildee,’ not at 
all unlike our ringed plover, were twisting and whirling round, 
uttering a sharp ‘ twee, twee.’ Away on the right I could hear 
the shrill cry of a kittihawk, while far above my head, looking 
mere specks against the sky, a couple of turkey-buzzards were 
slowly soaring. Some little time I stayed there, the dogs, tired 
at last, resting peacefully under the oaks, Gip cropping the scanty 
grass, and no other living creature near but all the wild marsh 
life that I love. There was a cloudless sky of perfect blue; the 
afternoon sun was shimmering on the stretches of water around 
us, while the long dry reeds and grasses whispering in the quiet 
breeze, and the varied notes of the birds all over the marsh, were 
the only sounds to be heard. But time was getting on, and at 
length I reluctantly turned my cob’s head homewards, and called 
up the dogs ; but several times I stopped to have another look before 
I rea¢hed the shadow of the pine woods again, and could see the 
marégh no longer. I cantered leisurely home in the cool of the 
evening. It was growing late when I got back, and the voices of 
the night were beginning to be heard in the woods around. A 
roll in the sand when the side-saddle was removed, a vigorous 
shake, a long drink at the water-butt, and Gip’s toilet was 
finished ; the dogs rushed away to the kitchen to see what the 
gods—in the likeness of Ted—had provided for supper, and so 
ended my farewell ride to Parker Marsh. A few days later I was 
on my long homeward journey of close on five thousand miles, 
genuinely sorry to leave Florida, where I had made many friends 
and had had a thoroughly good time all round. 
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A WILD GOOSE CHASE 


BY THE HON. J. N. KIRCHHOFFER 


Moosg3JAw is a thriving town on the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, about thirty miles west of Regina, the capital of 
the North-West Territories. Some five-and-twenty miles north of 
Moosejaw lies Buffalo Lake, about twenty miles Jong and from 
one to two miles wide. When the annual autumn migration 
begins from the immense northern breeding-grounds on the 
shores of the Hudson’s Bay, the Yukon, and the Arctic Circle, 
the geese drop into Buffalo Lake in vast numbers; and although 
there is a constant movement to the southward, the places 
vacated are as constantly filled up by new arrivals, and many 
remain till driven out by the freezing over of the lakes in the 
beginning of November. They find a very attractive feeding- 
ground in the extensive wheat stubbles’ which surround the lake, 
and are very regular in their habits. At daybreak they fly from 
the lake and feed on the stubbles till ten or eleven o’clock, when 
they return to the water, flying out again a couple of hours before 
sundown, and returning at dusk to roost for the night; so that 
those who are well acquainted with their habits and the lie of 
the country can get three or four flights during the day. 

When I was there, the huge Canada goose (known as ‘ Honker’ 
from his cry) seemed to predominate, but there were many other 
varieties. The Hutchins goose, which appeared to be a smaller 
edition of the Canada, almost identical in its marking and plumage, 
was very plentiful; while the Bean goose, the Laughing and 
White-fronted goose, and the Brant, were all more or less numerous. 
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At this sportsman’s paradise I had enjoyed a big shoot 
in the fall of 1895, and during the subsequent Parliamentary 
session at Ottawa my glowing account of it had so fired the 
imagination and inflamed the ardour of Captain Wilberforce, 
A.D.C. to His Excellency the Governor-General, that he an- 
nounced his intention of joining me in 1896 in a trip over the 
same ground. Plans were made and arrangements perfected, 
but, as usual, were upset and altered. It was not until October 7, 
two weeks later than the date originally fixed upon as the best for 
us to start, that I received a telegram informing me that my friend 
had just left Ottawa; and some sixty hours later he joined me 
at Brandon, my Manitoba home. 

The following day, Saturday, we devoted to grouse (or prairie 
chicken), shooting amongst the bluffs north of the town, having 
excellent sport and securing a mixed bag of considerable dimen- 
sions, a photograph of which is, as the lawyers say, hereto 
annexed, marked ‘ Exhibit A.’ 

Taking the train that night, the following morning found us 
in Moosejaw, where we were cordially greeted by my friend 
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Arthur Hitchcock, the local banker, an excellent shot, and well 
posted in all the arts necessary to circumvent the wily goose. 
Unfortunately, press of business prevented him from accom- 
panying us; but he lent us his decoys and call, and gave us a 
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letter to one of his tenants residing close to the lake, at whose 
house we were to put up. After an early dinner we hired a 
livery team and prepared to start for the lake. I took my Tolley 10- 
bore, a heavy gun chambered for big charges, which I had bought 
specially for this class of shooting. The Captain used a No. 12. 
Recollecting that when driving out over the same road the 
previous year I had got into the afternoon flight of birds coming 
from the lake and enjoyed excellent sport, I advised him to 
uncase his gun and open the box which contained his cartridges, 
but he pointed out that it was Sunday. He had been carefully 
brought up; his father was a high dignitary in some cathedral at 
home, and he never ‘ unlimbered’ on the Sabbath, especially as 
there is a Canadian statute against it, and he was determined 
not to break the law. So we started on our journey; my com- 
panion, who drove, is a most genial fellow, and had hunted all 
sorts of birds and animals in far, fair foreign lands— 

He had stalked the wily red deer 

On the Grampians, never dry ; 
Potted seals near Corrievrechan, 
Tigers in the dusk Terai— 

but he had never shot a goose, and was very keen to do so. 

After about an hour’s driving we came to the place where I 
had caught the flight the previous year. Even as I was telling 
him about it we saw on the horizon a thin irregular line that 
wavered and changed form from time to time. 

‘Geese!’ we exclaimed simultaneously. 

‘Pity it’s Sunday,’ I said. 

‘Ay, ’tis,’ said he; and the flock, struggling low against the 
wind, passed out to our left. But even while we gazed another 
hove in sight, and beyond that still another, till the sky, as far as 
the eye could reach, was filled with them. 

‘I can’t stand this!’ said my companion as, pulling up the 
horses and throwing the reins on the dash-board, he jumped 
down and began to pull his gun from under the seat. 

‘But what about the day?’ I said. 

‘The day’s all right,’ he replied. 

‘But the Canon?’ I urged. ‘What would he say?’ 

‘My dear old Senator, it’s not the Canon, it’s the gun I’m 
thinking about.’ 

‘But,’ said I, desperately, ‘ you'll be breaking the law.’ 

‘Oh, hang the law!’ he responded, as he strove with the 
blade of a penknife to break open the wooden case that contained 
his cartridges, but in vain. 
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‘Now,’ said I, ‘let this be a lesson to you never to travel 
unprepared in this country ;’ and giving him my Tolley and my 
bag of shells, I drove hastily for half a mile to where the flight 
seemed thickest, and letting him out where a furrow, ploughed 
on the prairie to mark a road allowance, offered some slight 
concealment, I galloped back so as to be out of the way, and stood 
to watch the performance. 

Unfortunately the hide was so slight that he was easily seen, 
and many of the flocks either swerved or towered ; but presently 
I could see him straighten up, and two huge birds came tumbling 
from the sky. This occurred again and again, until, when the 
flight had passed and I rejoined him, he had eight big Canada 
‘Honkers’ in his pile, and even then he had not tested the 
capacity of my 10-bore, as scores of flocks passed by, which, if he 
had only let go at them, would certainly have left some of their 
number behind. There were still a couple of birds which had 
fallen on the prairie within half a mile; but the day was wearing 
away, and we had ten miles yet to go, so they had to be abandoned, 
and luckily we so decided, for it was nearly dark when we dis- 
covered the farmhouse at which we were to rest for the night. 

The settler, named Humphreys, had been an under-keeper on 
an English estate, and was delighted to see us. He had holes 
dug for us in the stubble, but said that the geese had pretty well 
cleaned off all the fields in the vicinity of the lake, and he feared 
we would have poor success there. We were very hospitably 
entertained, however, and after an excellent supper retired to a 
comfortable couch. 

It was long ere daylight when we were aroused, and after a 
hasty meal took possession of the holes in the stubble that had 
been prepared for us. These were some twenty-five yards apart 
and some four feet deep, long enough to move round in com- 
fortably, and with the earth left at one end to form a seat. The 
soil which had been thrown out was carefully scattered, and straws 
were thrown over it ; for your goose is a wily bird and sharp-sighted, 
and at once distinguishes any alteration in the ground upon 
which he has been accustomed to feed. Midway between us, 
and a few yards in front of the holes, a dozen tin decoys wero 
set up, and my companion practised upon a call, which, although 
in his hands it emitted a weird sound unlike anything I ever 
heard made by a goose, seemed occasionally effective in attracting 
flocks when once they came within earshot. 

Although a mile from the lake, we could hear the dull murmur 
of the thousands of birds feeding and cackling. As day dawned, 
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there was a roar of wings, and soon against the horizon we could 
see line after line of birds winging their way to distant pastures, 
but far to the east of us. At last a flock appeared heading our 
way, and as they passed high overhead four shots rang out and 
three birds came down with a thump that one would think 
must break every bone in their bodies. But though we sat 
there for another hour we only got one more good chance, bagging 
a brace, after which, the flight being over, we adjourned to 
breakfast. As it was quite evident that the birds did not stop 
there, our only chance was to follow their line and try to locate 
their feeding-ground. 

Accordingly after breakfast we hitched up and, with Hum- 
phreys to drive, started on a voyage of discovery. At each farm 
we came to we inquired, ‘ Do the geese feed here?’ and the reply 
came ‘No; they used to feed here earlier in the season, but they 
pass high over now.’ 

At length, after travelling some fifteen miles, it began, as the 
children say, ‘to get warm.’ Some flocks had dropped here and 
there, and at last we reached a farm where they had been feeding 
for some days, but on the previous day had mostly moved to the 
next farm, and had been there in thousands that morning. 

Would we stay? We were welcome to put up the horses, 
and we could have beds for the night. This was enough. We 
had soon unhitched and enjoyed a hearty meal. We determined 
we would not shoot on the feeding-ground that evening, but get 
somewhere in the line of flight at a distance from it. This we 
did, and about four o’clock the geese began to arrive, and soon 
were passing overhead in myriads, but very high. We took toll 
out of them to the extent of ten, but were overjoyed to see that 
the main body settled down on the next farm, where a prairie fire 
had run through a piece of wheat, leaving the blackened ground 
covered with roasted ears, with a few strips of wheat, which had 
escaped the fire, standing at intervals. There we could see the 
birds on a constant move, rising every now and again in a huge 
cloud and settling a little farther on, while their incessant cackling 
could be plainly heard, till at dusk they rose with a noise like 
thunder and winged their way back to the lake. 

After supper, Humphreys and one of the sons of the house 
took a lantern, went down to the feeding-ground, and dug two 
holes, to be ready for the morning flight ; and then we all turned 
in, the old lady protesting that she was up every morning at four 
and would rouse us all. 

I awoke with a start and looked at my watch. It was five 
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o’clock, and not a soul was stirring; but the noise I had made 
aroused the others, and soon a fire was lit and the water boiling. 
A cup of tea was all I wanted ; but the lady of the house insisted 
on our eating breakfast, and that caused delay. I asked if the team 
was ready. 

‘Why,’ said our host, ‘ it isn’t half a mile to where the holes 
are dug. You would not want the team hitched up for that.’ 

‘ All right,’ I said; ‘but we should be starting now.’ 

‘Oh, sir, there’s no hurry,’ said Humphreys. ‘You remember 
there wasn’t a bird flying yesterday till quarter to seven. It is 
only quarter-past six now, and they would certainly take a quarter 
of an hour to fly this far.’ 

And so another precious fifteen minutes had been cut to 
waste when we emerged from the house. 

The east was beginning to brighten, and as we stepped outside 
I heard the ‘ whish’ of wings overhead. 

‘Thunder!’ said Humphreys, ‘they’re here. We must run 
for it.’ That was all very well. There was a time when that 
wouldn’t have troubled me much. I had won the school half- 
mile at Marlborough, but that was thirty years ago, and I now 
weigh close on seventeen stone. 

‘Humphreys,’ I gasped, ‘this is your fault. Where is the 
hide you dug for me?’ 

‘To the east of that shanty,’ he replied, pointing to a dim 
object apparently about two miles away. I thought it was five 
before I got there. 

‘ Now,’ said I as we ran along, ‘ you take the Captain and get 
him into his hide, and then come after me;’ and they vanished 
into the gloom. I proceeded at the double in heavy marching 
order. I had my big 10-bore under one arm and half a dozen 
tin decoys under the other, while round my neck was slung my 
cartridge bag with one hundred rounds of heavily loaded shells. 
Every now and again the bag would swing round and thump me 
on the pit of the stomach ; then a couple of the decoys would 
slip backwards from under my arm, and as I stooped to pick them 
up the remainder would clatter down in front. The never- 
ceasing ‘ whish’ of wings and cackle of voices and ghostly figures 
passed overhead, while that infernal phantom shanty seemed to 
recede as I floundered on. 

Presently two flashes of flame leaped into the air ahead of 
me, and I shortly came upon the Captain squatting in some 
wheat, while Humphreys was putting out his decoys. The latter, 
thoroughly rattled, had been unable to locate the hole, though it 
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was somewhere close by, and the Captain had declared he would 
go no farther and was loosing off his piece right and left. I 
still pressed forward, until at last, thoroughly exhausted, my 
head swimming and my eyes dim, I felt I could almost lie down 
and die. 

It was now broad daylight. I lay down in a strip of wheat 
on my back, and as soon as I could get my breath, I began 
firing at the flocks which streamed overhead. Every now and 
then I could hear a thud, as heavy bodies struck the ground; and 
presently Humphreys came running up. 

‘ Well, sir, you have been a-pulling them down,’ he exclaimed, 
‘and here’s your hide close by;’ and soon I was comfortably 
seated and beginning to recover. The birds were still coming 
thick and fast, and my comrade was making good practice. Flock 
after flock I could see swing to his decoys, ‘and sometimes one 
bird, sometimes a couple, would be left behind. Unfortunately 
he was just in front of me, about three hundred yards, and the 
geese, as soon as shot at, started to climb; and but for the 
superior shooting powers of the 10-bore, my chances would have 
been poor. However, I did fairly well, though again I had borne 
in on me a lesson—viz., that it is possible to miss a goose. It 
seemed incredible sometimes how birds would escape that, had 
they been snipe, I am satisfied could not have got away from me. 
The explanation undoubtedly is that these birds are so large, and 
fly with such an apparently slow, lazy flap of the wing, that one 
can scarcely believe they are really moving at the rate of eighty or 
ninety miles an hour. You can hardly bring yourself at first to 
make the allowance in front that you would do, for instance, to 
a teal bustling by at the same pace; and therefore many a bird, 
hard hit maybe, but too far back, will stick to the flock till it 
gets out of sight. Again, the size of the birds often makes them 
appear much closer than they really are, and there is con- 
siderable deception in the early morning light. 

This flight lasted altogether about an hour, and, as I have 
stated, was fast and furious. When at last it ceased, we pro- 
ceeded to gather the slain. Fortunately, upon the burnt prairie 
the bodies were easily discernible, and with Humphreys’ assistance 
I soon had two-and-twenty collected. We then joined the 
Captain. 

‘How many have you got?’ 

‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I have kept pretty ores count, and I must 
have knocked down thirty.’ 

He had gathered about twenty, and we all tramped through 
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the standing wheat in which he had been concealed till we found 
three or four more. Then, leaving the other two to construct a 
better hide for the afternoon flight, I went back to the house, and 
got the farmer’s waggon to bring in the birds. 

First, however, I drove a mile or more in the direction in 
which the geese had flown after passing over my head, and was 
rewarded by picking up four more dead birds, bringing our total 
for that one flight to fifty-one head; and any one who has not seen 
that number of geese laid out in rows can hardly imagine the 
show that they made. I do not doubt that, if we had been in 
our hides fifteen minutes earlier, we would have added a score 
or more to the bag. 

At three in the afternoon we were all prepared, and expected 
to have a great shoot; but the fusillade of the morning was 
evidently too much for them, and the main body of the geese 
passed away beyond us. A few odd flocks came, and from these 
we knocked down ten, but the following morning we never got a 
shot at all. 

Soon after breakfast, therefore, we took our team and returned 
to the town, hiring the farmer’s boy to follow with the geese, 
after distributing a generous number amongst the settlers on 
whose farms we had been shooting. 

Our bag totalled eighty-five, and we were very anxious to get 
« photograph of ourselves in full war-paint with our birds. We 
were much disappointed, however, to find that the town of 
Moosejaw did not boast a photographer, and we reluctantly donned 
our everyday clothes for the train journey. 

Not long before starting, Hitchcock came and told us that the 
postmaster was an amateur artist, and would ‘take’ us, and send 
the plate away for development; and thus was produced the 
photograph (‘Exhibit B’) in which the Captain appears in white 
linen, and not at all as though he had lived in a hole in the ground 
for the last two days. 

This explanation is given in deference to public opinion as 
conveyed in scoffing letters from friends as to our attire. My 
friend Mr. Shaughnessy, vice-president of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, to whom I had guilelessly sent one of the photos, chose 
to remark in acknowledging it: ‘I must say that the civilisation 
of the North-West must be of a super-refined character, when 
even the geese won’t come out to meet you unless you wear white. 
shirts and swallow-tail coats.’ 

Taking the east-bound train at five o’clock, we reached. 
Qu’Appelle Station about eight, and the following day (Thursday 
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morning) we drove out to Fort Qu’Appelle for some duck-shooting 
with a friend named Iredale, who has a shooting-lodge at the 


upper end of the lake. 


This is a wonderful place for the making of a big bag in the 
early part of the season. The lake, twenty miles long, is divided 
from the interminable marsh beyond, with the river winding 
through it, by a narrow neck of land across which an incessant 
flight is kept up between marsh and lake. It was here that three 
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years ago we made a record bag—six guns getting eleven hundred 
ducks in two days. But that was at the end of August; and now, 
nearly two months later, the myriads of teal and summer ducks 
had gone south, the mallard and canvas-backs with some blue- 
bills and pin-tails alone remaining. 

We went out early on Friday morning, the Captain being 
paddled by Iredale, while I had Jack Leader, an ex-member of 
the Mounted Police force. Birds were not very plentiful at the 
near end of the marsh, but we got a couple of dozen between us. 
After breakfast the Captain was placed at a bend of the river, 
where we had seen a good flight passing in the morning; with a 
flock of decoys in front of him, Iredale paddled for miles up the 
river to keep the birds moving, while Leader and I took the centre 
of the marsh. We all had good sport. The Captain, who dis- 
dained to shoot at any of the smaller ducks, brought in eighteen 
mallards ; Iredale got forty-one ducks, and Leader and I forty- 
five; but we lost a great many birds, as the marsh was very 
thick. 

It turned cold that evening, and next morning the marsh was 
frozen so that we could not push the canoe through it. But Leader 
and I got thirty-six canvas-backs on the lake, while the other 
two made a big bag of mallards on the river. We knocked off at 
noon, and while walking back to the lodge, along the edge of the 
marsh, Wilberforce and I bagged twenty-three brace of snipe in 
less than an hour—a most agreeable wind-up to our shoot at that 
place. 

We drove back to the main line that evening, taking the east- 
bound train at eight o’clock, passing Brandon at six a.M. (where 
we were joined by W. 8S. Cottingham, an old shooting partner of 
mine), and reaching Poplar Point Station at ten o’clock, our 
objective point being the marshes round Lake Manitoba. 

Here I keep a canoe and have a half-breed friend, John 
Atkinson by name, who paddles me about whenever I can get 
away for a few days at the ducks; and here I intended that the 
Captain should remain until the lake froze up. 

A two hours’ drive brought us to the lake, where Atkinson had 
the camp prepared ; and on Monday morning we took our canoes 
and decoys—Cottingham and I in one boat, while Atkinson paddled 
the Captain—and went away up the marsh. 

There were lots of birds, and as soon as we came to a likely 
spot we shoved one canoe into the rushes and put out the decoys, 
while Atkinson took the other canoe about a mile further up the 
bay. 
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In a few hours Cottingham and I got fifty birds—mallards, 
canvas-backs, gadwalls, pin-tails, shovellers, and blue-bills—and 
could have much increased the bag, but that a heavy wind having 

sprung up and a storm impending, which made getting back to 

the camp a matter of some difficulty, we had to pull up stakes 
early in the afternoon. The Captain, who would shoot at no 
smaller ducks while his favourite quarry was in sight, brought in 
forty-three mallards. 

This ended my shooting, as the next day I had to return home ; 
but the Captain remained out till the end of the month, enjoying 
excellent sport throughout, and was only induced to leave when 
the lake finally froze up. 

It was after his return that the third photograph (‘ Exhibit 
C’) was taken, with the proceeds of the last two or three days’ 
sport in evidence ; and this is chaffingly and appropriately de- 
nominated ‘ in cold blood’ by the lady whose shadowy face peers 


at us from the window as we are shiveringly focussed. Here the 
experienced eye can distinguish geese, mallards, canvas-backs, 
and prairie chicken; while over my friend’s shoulder hangs a 
huge sandhill crane, whose capture was a triumph and a fitting 
wind-up to a most excellent month’s sport. 

NO. XXVII. VOL. V. II 
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THE GRIFFIN IN INDIA 
BY COLONEL T. 8. ST. CLAIR 


Auas, no! The Griffin in India is by no means that sporting- 
looking animal, part lion, part eagle, which in our heraldic 
ignorance we are apt to confound with the winged dragon, and to 
associate in our walks past the new Law Courts with the old site 
of Temple Bar. Alas, no! Would that he were; for then there 
would be no scarcity of sport to which the term ‘noble’ could 
in justice be applied, whilst our Lord Mayors’ Mansion House 
banquets would escape for once their wearisome monotony, in the 
pleasurable anticipation of a gastronomic novelty. Is it possible 
to fancy a battue with rocketing Griffins? or, better still, imagine, 
if you can, a drive of these glorious animals. How your heart 
thumps with almost audible pulsations as you observe that pack 
of Griffins, their wings outstretched, coming silently and steadily 
down wind towards you, at the rate of some sixty miles an hour. 
How you drop the leading brace, right and left, followed possibly 
by a third as they are fast disappearing—and the subsequent 
retrieving of the game! Why, St. George on his barebacked 
steed would never realise the sport, could he return to share in it, 
whilst he would sit aghast at the summary disposal in one drive 
of sufficient game to have lasted him a twelvemonth. 

But away with such idle frivolities! Unless the old lady is 
still alive who believed her nautical grandson’s story of bring- 
ing up on the fluke of his anchor a wheel of one of Pharaoh’s 
chariots in the Red Sea, in preference to his tale of a flying-fish, 
it is scarcely necessary perhaps for me to say that the Griffin 
in India is the newly arrived youngster, the embryo organiser, 
administrator and sportsman, before whom the vastest possibilities 
lay, and out of whom are manufactured those admirable examples 
of civil and military officials who are to be found broadcast 
throughout the country, the product of our nationality and of our 
system combined, and to whom is due the credit of making this 
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grandest. dependency of the British Crown one of the existing 
wonders of the world. 

But, much as I should like to paint in glowing colours the 
unwearying, self-sacrificing devotion to duty, and the absolute 
integrity and strict impartiality, which mark our countrymen in 
undertaking, even when young in years, the vast responsibilities 
they do with such success in the distant East, I feel that my 
theme is the Griffin, and that to him must my remarks be con- 
fined. Let me go back, then, in memory some thirty-two years, 
when I first embarked on Indian service, and endeavour to recall 
the prospect before the newly arrived youngster. How I envy 
his sensations on first landing, especially if this be his first foreign 
station and his first acquaintance with the East! The novelty 
of the ordinary sights, the astonishment at native customs and 
everyday occurrences, such as the caste marks of the men or the 
rings in the noses of the women, the variegated colours of pugarees 
and cummerbunds, with the street scenes, bullock carts, bheesties, 
camels, and perhaps an occasional elephant moving calmly 
amidst the crowd—these and numerous other Oriental sights 
combine to render an Indian town, on first acquaintance, very like 
a scene from the Arabian Nights tales, an experience quite different 
from any yet met with. And as our Griffin travels up-country he 
finds that, whilst the novelty of first impressions naturally wears 
off, there is still much to excite his curiosity, and possibly his 
admiration ; whilst the special features of a tropical country, the 
new character of the trees and vegetation, the different varieties 
of insects and birds, together with, if he is marching, the 
abundance of small game and the possibility of deer or larger 
animals, all combine to make him realise that he is at last in 
the land of sport and adventure, offering grand and unexpected 
opportunities, far beyond his preconceived expectations, 

Most of the country through which I marched as a Griffin is 
now traversed by the railway, and although for this reason, and 
in consequence of the increased number of shooters, sporting 
localities have doubtless contracted, necessitating greater dis- 
tances, still the actual circumstances cannot have changed, but 
must be much as they were; and therefore, in basing this paper 
upon my personal experiences, I fancy it will be up to date and 
will fully accord with the experiences of to-day. But what will 
affect sport most disastrously, and reduce it for many years to 
come in many localities to a minimum, if it does not exterminate 
it altogether, is this terrible dearth and famine that is now 
devastating the country. Severe as is its effect upon the starving 
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natives, do not let us entirely forget in their misery the horrible 
privations that the brute creation must be now suffering, deprived 
of food, and having to travel immense distances for water. 
Entire districts will be denuded of animal life, whilst the neigh- 
bourhood of streams and gheels will receive an undue proportion, 
where they will mutually destroy one another and be destroyed. 
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I dread to hear what, in this respect; has been the result of the 
Indian famine. 

It is needless for me to recommend sport, in the various 
phases it assumes, as the absolute duty of every Griffin ; for it is 
bred in the bone, and it is surprising how the most prosaic 
subaltern, who perhaps at home may have never enjoyed the 
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opportunity, will develop into an enthusiastic first-rate sports- 
man as soon as he finds himself in the position to engage in it. 
India is par excellence the land of the poor sportsman, for not 
only does the: pay go further than at home, but sport is more 
generally obtainable and at less cost. Stations vary, but as a 
rule quail or partridge shooting costs nothing beyond the 
cartridges; deer and similar game can be obtained at a short 
distance. Pig-sticking and big game shooting of course require 
more elaborate arrangements and are more expensive, especially 
in view of the blank days, which run up the cost. 

Those blank days! Is it to prevent life from being too 
enjoyable, or is it to render our appreciation of red-letter days all 
the keener, that we are all obliged to experience constant disap- 
pointment in every sport? Who does not recollect that first 
right and left at the end of the covert in full view of the other 
guns, with the Squire’s cheery shout, ‘ Well done, my boy!’ or 
that 20-lb. salmon, hooked, played, and gaffed without assistance, 
our record fish up to that date, or that glorious burst in'the best 
run of the season, when, more by good luck than by good manage- 
ment, and helped by a light weight, we managed to get well 
away and to retain our place in front to the finish? It is the seldom 
recurrence to all but specially favoured mortals of these really 
memorable events that constitutes their charm, and preserves 
them, as we increase in age, green and fragrant, a constant source 
of pleasurable recollection, when blank days and other trials and 
disappointments are forgotten. It is for this that I feel con- 
stantly thankful for my Indian sporting experiences, days un- 
happily never to return, but affording in my present more prosaic 
existence a never-failing delightful memory. It is for this, if for 
no other purpose, that I would exhort every young subaltern 
who has the opportunity to lay up for himself a store of such 
recollections whilst his sporting proclivities are strongest and his 
energies and bodily powers at their best. 

I lay special emphasis on the word ‘subaltern,’ because I 
believe that, like ‘ poor Jack,’ there must be a good cherub aloft 
looking after him in the almost daily risks he runs from his rash- 
ness and inexperience. If his anxious father or his fond doting 
mother could only see their precious boy riding that partially broken 
Waler at his first steeplechase, or recklessly rushing in at polo 
on his overweighted pony, or wading up to his middle in a tropical 
sun after duck and snipe, or standing on the ground to receive 
that tiger or bear shortly to be driven towards him, or that race 
for first spear over broken and treacherous ground, his eyes 
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only on the cunning and crafty animal before him, watching his 
every twist and turn, and leaving to his trusty Arab the duty of 
picking his way—if, I say, his parents could only see their son in 
the keen enjoyment of any one of these situations, a man in 
every sense, learning self-reliance, steadiness of nerve, with 
quickness of hand and eye, they might be fearful whether he 
would be one of the very small percentage who annually come to 
-grief, but they could scarcely fail to be proud of him as a typical 
Englishman, practising the pursuits that best develop the 
qualities necessary to fit him for his duties wherever he may be 
called, and rendering him fearless in their strict performance. It 
is because India offers such grand facilities that it makes such an 
exceptional training ground. 

It will not be possible for me to follow our Griffin into every 
variety of sport. Although India is the poor man’s paradise, 
where the influence of the pocket is not the all-important factor 
it is in most other places, still sport must be generally worked 
for, as the better it is the more competition is there regarding it. 
It is not every one who goes in for big game shooting or for high- 
class racing. Like other pursuits in life, it is useless to attempt 
these, the blue ribbons of Indian sport, without intending to enter 
into them thoroughly ; but to the least sporting of individuals may 
come the opportunity of winning small Gymkhana station races 
or a shot at big game, and many a man who went out to shoot 
snipe or quail has returned the proud possessor of a tiger’s skin. 
I recollect two such instances, and, curiously enough, in both 
the lucky men were surgeons. The first case occurred when part 
of my battalion was on the march from Deesa to Mount Aboo. I 
was not with it, but I heard that news was brought into camp 
of a tiger in the neighbourhood, and that every one who could 
turned out, armed with Snider rifles and miscellaneous weapons 
of every description. They were all Griffins, and had never yet 
seen a tiger outside a cage. The animal was beaten out with 
considerable noise, almost mobbed, when it seemed suddenly to 
disappear. There was no proper shikar! with the party, which 
broke up, and wandered about in the endeavour to solve the 
problem. Eventually a native caught a glimpse of an animal’s 
eye in the thick foliage of a small tree; the surgeon, who 
happened to be at hand, made out the creature, thoroughly cowed 
and crouching on the lowest limb, and brought it down with a 
Snider bullet. It turned out to be a young lioness, very far away 
from her usual haunts; for lions are not often heard of at such 
a distance from the desert country. 
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In the second instance, the officer was taking a walk before 
breakfast, armed with a single 16-bore rifle, in the hope of 
meeting pea-fowl. On cautiously approaching the edge of a dry 
nullah, he heard a light rustle among the leaves which might 
have been caused by. one of these birds; but, on turning towards 
the noise, he saw a tigress disappearing through the bushes as she 
mounted the opposite bank. To fire his single barrel and then 
to bolt towards camp was the work of a moment, but when he 
returned, better armed and accompanied by beaters, he found 
that the small bullet had done its work, and that the animal, 
shot through the heart, was lying exactly where he had fired 
at it. 

An amusing occurrence happened to a senior officer of my 
battalion, who did not profess to be a sportsman, or, in fact, to 
use a gun. He had once been persuaded to form one of a party 
to shoot jungle-fowl, which run through the thick jungle like 
red-legs, and are therefore most difficult to see and shoot, so that 
several guns are generally desirable. During the beat two tigers 
appeared together before the astonished Major, who was exhorted 
by his native attendant to fire ; but, to the immense disgust of the 
latter, he quietly put up his gun, saying in his best Hindustani, 
‘You don’t take me for a bloomin’ idiot, do you?’ or words to 
that effect. The animals of course made off, and were not again 
found, and very angry were the other sportsmen that a chance 
which so seldom occurs, of a right and left at tigers, should have 
been offered to the only one of the party who would not avail him- 
self of it. To justify the Major—who was a capital officer, with any 
amount of pluck—I may add that, as he was no sportsman, I very 
much doubt if he carried ball cartridge for eventualities, as the 
others did, and he could scarcely have been expected by the 
greatest Griffin out, even with the laudable object of affording 
promotion, to tickle up the tigers with No. 6 shot. 

Before I relate a few of my personal experiences of griffin. 
hood, as typical examples of the rashness of embryo sportsmen, 
let me offer one recommendation about weapons. I shall not 
attempt to mention any particular gun or rifle. Those now in 
use may be superior to what were thought the best a quarter of 
a century ago; but certainly then, as now, the necessity to sport- 
ing rifles of a flat trajectory within sporting distances was 
recognised as an essential. My battery consisted of a double 

12-bore rifle, an Express for deer, with a pair of 12-bore unchoked 
shotguns, and I much doubt if this could now be improved upon. 
However, the suggestion I wished to make—one which is, I think, 
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of the utmost importance for big game sportsmen—is, that the 
stocks of all the weapons used should be of uniform pattern as 
regards bend, length, and cast-off. I am not aware if this has 
ever been before proposed, and whether I am liable to the charge of 
plagiarism, but with me the idea is original. In these days of 
try-guns, there should be no difficulty in obtaining a stock to suit, 
and that found to fit the shotgun should be used for the rifle. 

The reason is obvious. It is but seldom that a standing shot 
is obtained at driven game. The animal is usually in motion, 
and more often than not going at a smart pace, for which an 
allowance when firing must be made. With a snaphot the fits 
of the stock is everything, enabling the rifle automatically to 
cover the mark; and although when an animal is clearly seen or 
is stationary more precision in aiming is desirable, there are 
often instances when there is no time to aim, or when in the 
dark it may not be possible to do so, and in these cases a well- 
fitting stock will often enable one to bag game that would 
otherwise have been clean missed or perhaps would have got 
away wounded. Let me simply instance the case of a charging 
tiger, where there may be only time to throw up the rifle and 
fire, or where the state of the nerves may interfere with a careful 
aim. How many lives have been sacrificed in such a case to the 
long straight stock with which so many rifles are fitted, causing a 
snapshot to be low and therefore misplaced? Quite recently I 
was seal shooting from a boat with such a rifle. A seal we were 
chasing suddenly appeared some twenty yards away, offering a 
snapshot. I threw up the rifle and fired, the bullet striking the 
water some eight or ten inches below him, the result entirely of 
the long stock. 

Very shortly after our arrival in India, the following amusing 
occurrence happened to some of our sporting non-commissioned 
officers. A party of them had been granted a shooting pass on 
brigade holiday, and the return of one individual minus his thumb 
necessitated a court of inquiry, at which it transpired in evidence 
that of the four who went out, one was ‘told off’ to shoot the 
tigers, and carried his military rifle. Another was intended to 
shoot deer, and carried a gun with ball cartridge. The third was 
to reserve himself for duck and snipe for some extraordinary 
reason ; whilst the victim of the accident was supposed to shoot 
anything that came in his way; and as there were more doves 
about than anything else, he naturally did most of the firing. 
When the paper he had provided for wadding was expended, he 
took to camels’ droppings, of which there was a bountiful supply 
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on the sandy plain, and the round pellets clogged when rammed 
down, thus doubtless causing the explosion. This was an experi- 
ence of griffinhood with ‘bazaar’ guns; but our men afterwards 
became excellent sportsmen, and on a brigade holiday it was little 
use visiting a swamp within twenty miles of the camp, for Tommy 
Atkins would invariably be there at daybreak, having started at 
midnight or earlier to walk out. Our sergeant-major, one of the 
best rifle shots in the battalion, was a keen sportsman, and bagged 
a tiger with his military rifle close to Deesa. 

For big game shooting, the services of a good shikari are 
essential, and, as in similar cases elsewhere, good treatment and 
liberal payment are the best incentives to success. I cannot 
impress upon the Griffin too strongly that, in spite of a dark skin, 
human nature is the same in India as it is in other countries, and 
I find it hard to limit my admiration for the sterling, plucky 
natives I have met, whose equals in their own special qualities it 
would not always be easy to find among more civilised nations. 
Treat them kindly and considerately, and you will rarely have 
cause to complain; your sport depends upon them, and whilst 
they often incur great hardships and risks to show it to you, it 
may so happen that your own life may come to depend upon their 
staunchness. The best plan is for the shikari to receive a small 
monthly payment, with a bonus for each animal bagged, provided 
the sahib shoots it. Never permit your shikari or a native to 
shoot ; for, post him as you like, an animal in his endeavours to 
avoid the Griffin he has seen, heard, or smelt is apt to give the 
silent native the shot, and it is most mortifying thus to lose the 
sport. I would far sooner the animal got clear away. This only 
happened to me once, very shortly after my arrival in India, and 
I at once adopted the rule of withholding the reward unless I 
personally bagged the game. In this way I enlisted the best 
exertions of my shikari and of the beaters, and made them realise 
that it was the sport, and not the dead animal only, I wished for. 

A capital story of griffinhood used to be told in the 27th 
Inniskillings, when I knew that excellent battalion. Two young 
and newly arrived subalterns went out to shoot duck in a large 
gheel where the rushes and other aquatic plants grew profusely. 
Each sportsman used a small native boat propelled by one man, 
who, probably to faciliate taking to the water, either involuntarily 
or for retrieving purposes, wore nothing whatever but a small 
loin cloth. The duck soon began to rise, and the shooting 
amidst the rushes became fast and furious, when the shot from 
one discharge happened to reach the other boat, causing the 
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native to throw down his paddle and to yell with agony, as he 
rubbed his bare skin that smarted severely although not broken. 
The gross indignity of having one’s personal attendant thus 
suddenly assailed and disabled was too much for the equanimity of 
his master, who shouted out, ‘What the deuce do you mean by 
shooting my man?’ and at once put up his own gun to inflict 
upon his neighbour equivalent retaliation. It was the turn this 
time of the other boatman to roll on the bottom of his boat, 
bewailing his death at the hands of the sahib and calling down 
curses upon the latter’s posterity. Intense indignation filled the 
first sportsman’s breast at this deliberate offensive return, upon 
his innocent and unsuspicious boatiaan, for what was in his own 
case but an unfortunate accident; so, not to be behindhand in 


RETALIATION 


the administration of this rough and ready justice, he let fly with 
his left barrel, again extorting from his friend’s boatman an > 
agonised shriek. This fire was promptly returned with a similar 
result, and honour having been satisfied by the discharge of a 
full broadside—for it was before the days of breechloaders—they 
amicably came together to compare-damages and to drink a 
friendly glass, before resuming operations against the duck. 

Let me now relate my first attempt to interview a tiger. I 
was, of course, most keen to effect the introduction, but my 
sporting knowledge and my equipment were by no means 
commensurate with my eagerness, and it amuses me now to 
think what a thorough Griffin I was. I had been ordered to 
Mount Aboo within a month or so of my arrival in India, and I 
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at once let it be known in the neighbourhood that I would give 
twenty rupees for every tiger I shot. Accordingly, on returning 
one evening to my tent, after a long day’s cricket, in just 
sufficient time to dress for dinner, I found two natives, who had 
been patiently waiting for hours, ready to conduct me to a ‘kill’ 
some miles away; and they explained that, as the moon was 
favourable, I should probably be able to bag the tiger by sitting 
in a tree over the deceased bullock. The men were only ordinary 
villagers, but I at once acquiesced in their proposal as if they had 
been trained shikaries, and proceeded to make arrangements by 
getting something to eat and changing my clothes. I had only 
12-bore gun with some ball cartridges, but I strapped round me 
my military revolver, as well, I believe, as a large hunting-knife, 
and, encumbered with extra wraps for the night, set forth. It was 
now late, and the distance proved to be further than I anticipated, . 
so that by the time we approached the ‘kill’ it was perfectly 
dark, the moon not having risen. The natives pointed out, more 
by signs than by speaking, a single large tree, which, surrounded 
by dense scrub jungle, could just be made out looming before us. 
It was under this tree that the ‘kill’ lay, and we at once pro- 
ceeded in Indian file, one native leading and the other behind me, 
to creep towards it as quietly as we could. I soon made out 
distinctly the sound of some animal tearing at the carcase, and 
the leading native, whispering the one word ‘bagh,’ or tiger, 
began to push his way through the thick bushes towards it. 

I must say I thought it a most risky proceeding to interrupt so 
rudely in absolute darkness the royal repast ; but as the villagers 
showed no hesitation whatever, I determined that I would not be 
the one to do so, and therefore we continued forward, able just 
to distinguish the large tree in front, low growls or snarls being 
audible from below it. As we emerged into a small open space 
where the dead bullock lay, we heard a heavy animal jump into 
the jungie on the opposite side, growling as he went. I was 
immediately assisted on to one branch of the tree, one of the 
natives sitting on another, whilst the second native returned to 
his village, which was not far off, and there we sat for several 
hours, vainly expecting the tiger to return to finish his meal. 
The whole proceeding was, in a sporting sense, most ludicrous, 
for the villagers ought certainly to have known that a tiger, thus 
disturbed, would never return; and I have often since thought 
that either the animal was a hyena, which I do not believe was 
the case, or that the absolute indifference to danger showed by 
the men was a curious example of the native contempt I have 
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often heard of, begotten of familiarity with tigers from childhood. 
About midnight I thought it time to end the farce, so, firing off 
my revolver to scare away possible intruders, we descended the 
tree and made our way back to camp. 

My next attempt was more fortunate. I had by this time 
engaged a shikari, sharing his expenses with a brother-officer, as 
great a Griffin as I was, and under his guidance we had already 
had some excellent sport with the hill samber. My equipment 
still only consisted of one 12-bore gun, whilst my companion had, 
in addition to a 14-bore gun, an old single-barrel rifle which had 
either burst at the muzzle or had been designedly cut down, but 
which was, in consequence of being shortened, absolutely inac- 
curate. On this occasion we were just concluding tiffin when 
our shikari was announced. He had come in with the news that 
there had been a ‘kill’ only a few miles away, and he proposed 
to take us there before dark to sit over the carcase. I encumbered 
myself again with my revolver and with perfectly unnecessary 
clothes, but we arrived with ample time to spare, and were met 
by natives who had been posted in trees to watch the ground; 
they reported that they had seen the tiger go towards the dead 
bullock, and that he was now engaged devouring it. Accordingly it 
was decided at once to attempt a beat. My companion was posted 
about two hundred yards to my right, and we were both on the 
top of a steep slope that well commanded the ground in front and 
offered a very secure position. The natives from the neighbouring 
village, who had been collected in expectation that we should 
require their services, were sent by a détour to form a line-beyond 
the ‘kill,’ in order to beat up toward us, the shikari accompanying 
them. 

Almost as soon as the shouting and tom-toms started 
I detected the tiger creeping through the bushes directly 
towards me, and had the native with me only kept silent I 
might have had a close shot; but his volubility in pointing the 
beast out at once caused our detection. The animal stopped about 
one hundred and twenty yards away, looking at us and growling, 
his hind quarters covered by a bush, and only his chest and one 
shoulder exposed. The distance was too great for a smooth-bore 
gun, and the target was very small; but I went down on one 
knee in orthodox military fashion, and, after a careful aim, fired. 
Away bounded the tiger to the right, untouched, taking the bushes 
in his stride like a greyhound, a most beautiful and marvellous 
sight. I wish I had measured some of his bounds. The bushes 
were as tall and taller than I was, and he simply cleared them 
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without any apparent exertion. I gave him the left barrel at 
considerable elevation, and then, reloading as I went, set off to 
run after him, with what object it would be difficult now for me 
to explain. As Iran I heard a shot, followed by two more, and 
upon coming into an open clearing, I found my companion sitting 
on the dead tiger. It seemed that as soon as he saw the animal 
coming in his direction, but too far away to offer an easy shot, 
he ran to head him as if he had had a rabbit to deal with, and 
just as he arrived breathless and perspiring at the open clearing, 
the tiger with one of his immense bounds landed in it over a bush. 
A snapshot with the erratic single rifle resulted in the animal 
being struck above the eye, the bullet glancing off without pene- 
trating, and merely removing half an inch of skin. It, however, 
stunned the tiger, and before he could recover himself my 
companion gave him both barrels of his gun. The joke between 
us was that, as my companion had left his cartridges behind 
when he started to run, he would have been obliged to ask me to 
complete the operation of finishing off his tiger unless he had 
managed it with his gun. Verily, we were two thorough Griffins, 
and hardly deserved to come so well out of the adventure. The 
tiger, with his feet tied together, was slung on a pole; we 
arrived at the mess tent in the middle of dinner, and placed him 
in triumph on the ground near the head of the table, amidst the 
envy of the officers and the admiration of the men, who flocked 
from their tents to see the first tiger that had been bagged in the 
battalion. It is needless to say that we were both confirmed 
big-game shots from this moment, and I at once wrote home for 
a heavy rifle, which arrived before the beginning of the next 
hot season. By this time I had mastered the rudiments of the 
language, and may be said to have emerged to a great extent from 
the period of griffinhood. 

I have no space here to dilate upon the delights of life in 
India under canvas, far from the haunts of civilisation, an open- 
air existence occupied entirely with sport, and in which each day 
affords a new experience. I arranged during the ensuing hot 
weather for such a trip with another subaltern, and at the end of 
our two months the bag consisted of one tiger, four bears, five 
panthers, together with several samber, cheetal, and little chinkara 
or ravine deer, as well as small game. I propose to relate the 
circumstances connected with the tiger, because there was a well- 
marked exhibition of griffinhood about them that entitles them 
to record in this paper. Our custom was to change our camping 


ground entirely upon the reports of big game that were received 
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from natives despatched for the purpose. One day we were upon 
the point of striking camp, and nearly everything was packed, 
when ‘khubba’ was brought in of a particularly large tiger upon 
whose account we had really come to that neighbourhood, but 
which had disappeared upon our arrival, only now to reappear 
just as we were leaving. It seemed that he had taken up his 
quarters in a well-known cave quite close to our camp; so we 
decided to devote the morning to him, moving in the afternoon to 
our new ground as already arranged. On arriving at the cave, 
we found that there were two front entrances—one, the larger 
and more important, being evidently the front door of the establish- 
ment, whilst the other was merely a sort of crevice in the rock, 
very much of a back door. From this latter exit, however, there 
was a regular well-trodden path that looked as if it was often 
used, 

We tossed for choice of places. My companion won and 
selected the principal entrance, from which the ground sloped 
downwards towards the smaller; consequently he was more 
favourably placed than I was, and could better see and command 
the whole of the ground betweenus and the cave. This ground 
was fairly open, but there were bushes and long grass upon it, with 
large trees at intervals, preventing a clear view. My shikari 


‘wished me to sit on the top of a huge boulder of rock, un- 


doubtedly the proper place because of the security it afforded ; 
but on going there, I found that I could only see from it a portion 
of the ground, that near the stone being hid by its curvature and 
by the vegetation that grew upon it. For this reason, and also 
because I was exposed on the top of the rock to my companion’s 
fire, of which I was far more afraid than I was of the tiger, I 
decided to stand on the ground under the shelter of the boulder, 
where I should be about four yards from the path I mentioned. 
A palm tree grew here, and I took my post behind it, rifle in hand, 
my shikari holding my gun, a second gun being in charge of 
another native behind him. I was trying for the first time a 
percussion shell that had been sent out with my new rifle—a most 
pernicious invention, let me remark—and my intention was to put 
the shell in the right barrel and a solid ball into the left. 

The beat began, an infernal din of tom-toms, crackers, and 
shouting, smoke balls being thrown into the cave to assist its 
occupant in making up his mind to evacuate. The tiger was an 
old hand, and probably knew what it all meant ; so he first tried 
to break back through the beaters, the increased noise they set 
up plainly indicating what had occurred. Not liking the look of 
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affairs in this direction, he re-entered the cave, and in another 
moment I saw him issue from the crevice and come at a steady 
trot down the pathway directly towards me, his eyes on the 
ground and his fat cheeks wobbling as he trotted. He was 
an immense brute, the largest I have ever seen, with enormous 
shoulders and powerful limbs, and a big head with a good deal of 
hair about the ears. As soon as he appeared, I covered him with 
iny rifle, intending, in accordance with the instructions that had 
been given me by experienced sportsmen, to shoot him as he 
passed me. The theory is that a wounded tiger generally goes 
straight ahead, and that if shot when approaching, he is far more 
apt to charge than if allowed first to pass, because in the latter 
case he would have to turn from his course to come at you. 


LifTING ONE PAW FROM THE GROUND LIKE A POINTER 


Acting upon this advice, I proposed to delay firing until he 
was abreast of me on the path; but it was not to be; for my 
companion, catching a glimpse of the striped jacket through the 
grass, very unjustifiably, for he knew I was posted thereabouts, 
fired across me, and I heard his bullet go ping as it struck the 
ground and went ricocheting away into space. The tiger stopped 
abruptly, a noble sight. Lifting one paw from the ground like a 
pointer, and turning towards the place from which the shot had 
been fired, he showed his teeth and growled softly to himself. It 
flashed upon me that it was now or never, for if he turned his 
head and saw me, he would have been upon me with one bound, 
so I gave him the right barrel through thechest. He rolled over. 
I gave him the left behind the shoulder, and, taking the gun 
from my shikari, finished him off by a shot through the head. 
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I found that providentially I had mistaken the cartridges, putting 
the solid ball into the right barrel and the shell into the left. 
The former had made a fearful wound through the entire body, 
whilst the latter had only burst outside, blowing away a piece of 
skin the size of my hand, but inflicting no real injury. Perhaps 
the action of the shell might have been better on the flesh of the 
chest than on the rib bones behind the shoulder; but I was 
thankful for the escape, and after one more very similar experience, 
which I will relate, I gave up percussion shells and used solid 
balls only. I paced the distance the tiger was from me when I 
fired, and found it to be seven yards. 

When all was over, I found the native to whom I had 
entrusted my second gun at the top of the palm tree. I neither 
saw nor heard him climb up it, but as he had neglected his duty 
and might have cost us our lives in attracting the tiger’s atten- 
tion, I administered a gentle castigation as a slight corrective, 
with the full approbation of my shikari, first explaining to him 
the enormity of his offence. It is curious that the tiger never saw 
us. The creatures’ habits being to a great extent nocturnal, their 
eyes are doubtless not adapted to the strong glare of the midday 
sun, whilst it is possible that the sudden awakening and the in- 
voluntary forced exit from a dark cave proved as dazzling to him as 
Iam sure it would have been to me under similar circumstances. 
My shikari, I think, deserves great credit for his..staunchness, 
handing my gun when required, and never attempting to fire 
himself, although he knew I was a Griffin and had never before 
shot a tiger. 

The animal measured 10 feet 6 inches from tip of nose to tip 
of tail, but as the tail was short and thick, the body was unduly 
large. We skinned him on the spot, in the midst of a tropical 
storm which had been threatening all the morning, and which 
made us decide to remain that night where we were, without 
unpacking anything. There were two ill effects from this heavy 
rain. The skin became so saturated as to defy all efforts to cure 
it, and it eventually rotted away, whilst the white ants, the most 
insidious of Indian pests, ate through the bottom of my wooden 
tub, quite an inch thick, simply honeycombing it in the night, and 
destroying the mosquito net which was packed at the bottom. 

Let me conclude by relating another incident to exemplify the 
untrustworthiness of percussion shells. One evening my shikari 
proposed that, as there was no other sport on hand, I might sit 
* over a small pool of water within half a mile of my tent, which, 
he said, was frequented by a bear. I accordingly had an early 
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meal, and took my post behind a temporary screen of bushes 
before sunset. As soon as it began to grow dark the bear 
came on the farther side of the water, next the thick jungle, and, 
before drinking, sat upright for some purpose, his back being 
towardsme. I had placed a percussion shell in the right barrel and 
a bullet in the left, and I aimed about the centre of the back, as near 
the level of the shoulder as I could estimate. Directly I fired I 
heard the thud of the hit, with the noise of the explosion, and the 
poor brute rolled upon the ground in agony, roaring and shrieking 
in such a manner that the servants in camp thought he must have 
had hold of me. My shikari said, ‘ Maro, sahib, maro’ (‘ Fire, sir, 
fire’); but in my griffinhood, and feeling, I must say, the greatest 
compassion for the unhappy animal, I very mistakenly said 
‘No, he is dead,’ and refrained from giving him the second barrel, 
until the bear, probably hearing our voices, picked himself up 
and proceeded to move away. I at once realised my mistake in 
having thought the bear a disabled and dying animal, due to my 
inexperience, and took a snapshot ; but I evidently missed, for he 
disappeared into the darkness. 

There was nothing for it but to remain where I was and wait 
for daybreak. I am sure now that I should have done better had 
I returned to camp, but I was young and keen, and decided to 
remain. At the first streak of dawn I was up, expecting to find 
the bear close to, as he would no doubt have been had the shell 
burst after penetration. The ground where he had rolled was 
saturated with blood, and the trail was well marked at first and 
easily followed; but as we went on, the marks became less and 
less, the thick hair no doubt absorbing the blood, which congealed 
and hardened. The skill of my shikari in following the track 
was wonderful. A speck of blood on a leaf or on a stalk of grass, 
the scratch of a nail on the ground, the displacement of a stone 
or of a twig, or the bending of a plant or bush, were sufficient, 
and we hardly delayed a moment over the barest rock. "When- 
ever he was at fault he took a cast forward, and generally at once 
hit on some indication to show which way the animal had passed. 
We followed the poor brute over one big hill, down into the 
opposite valley, and to the top of another hill. At one spot we 
again found the ground saturated with blood, where he had been 
scratching in a dried-up pool in a vain attempt to obtain some 
water. At last we came on wet blood and other fresh indications, 
and my shikari warned me to be prepared, for he could not be far 
off; and at the moment we were cautiously advancing, expecting 
to meet him, we traeed the trail into a large cave, the fresh blood 
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on its side showing that he could only have entered when he 
heard us coming. I never bagged that bear ; and although I soon 
subsequently discovered that noise is customary with them when 

wounded, still I have never quite recovered the remorse I suffered 
- at witnessing the agony of that animal, and to me it is now a 
painful reminiscence. It was past two o’clock when I returned 
to camp and broke my fast. 
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NOTES 
BY ‘RAPIER’ 


‘OuIDA’ writes to me as follows:—‘In your “Notes” for this 
month you contradict certain statements of mine concerning the 
conditions of English sport. I shall be obliged to you to print the 
following reply. In “The Massarenes” there are many direct 
attacks against sports. I do not think any are unjustified by 
fact. The thousands and tens of thousands of heads of game 
slaughtered in the shooting-season are for the most part sent 
(z.e. sold) to the markets. If a visitor does not kill his due quota 
of game at these “ big shoots”’ he is despised by his host and his 
fellow-guests. If you know anything of -battue-shooting you must 
be aware that the majority of the pheasants shot are “ tame home- 
fed birds”—birds reared solely for the purpose of being shot; 
about such birds there is nothing wild whatever; to their last 
day they crowd round the keeper to be fed. In one well-known 
estate in England, where the great extent of the coverts and 
height of the trees favour the flight of the birds, wooden stands 
are erected in the drives, from which elevated position the gunners 
can hit the pheasants more securely. It is not I who invent the 
enormous numbers of winged creatures slaughtered in one of your 
shooting-seasons ; they are proudly put on record, and cannot be 
either exaggerated or denied. There is not a single honourable 
or even respectable feeling which moves the battue-shooter of the 
present day ; his only motive is an ignoble envy to make bigger 
bags than his neighbours. It is slaughter for the mere gratifica- 
tion of a paltry vanity. This so-called “sport ” does unquestion- 
ably lead to the destruction of all wild life indigenous to the woods 
and fields. Let any one who will visit a keeper’s lodge, or read 
a keeper’s books, and deny, if he can, afterwards that all the birds 
of field and forest, stream and pasture, moor and hill, are being 
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exterminated for the sake of artificially preserving the game. 
Domestic animals, if they get out in the parks, are trapped or 
shot to the same end. A friend of mine, whose son possesses 
very large shootings, is obliged to walk in her own park with her 
little dog in a leash, lest he should disturb the game by his 
gambols ! ’ 


‘Everything is sacrificed in England to an unnatural slaughter 
artificially sustained, provided for, and fostered. This is not a 
matter of conjecture, nor of what is called sentiment; it is a 
matter of fact. As regards your quotations from Hurstmonceaux’s 
speech in “The Massarenes,” it was not necessarily summer 
because he was sketching; some persons are so odd that they 
prefer sketching to shooting even in winter. I have not a copy 
of my book at hand where I am writing this, but I think it is 
stated that it was the last day of the hunting-season when Hurst- 
monceaux saw the fox. Does the huntsman invariably verify the 
sex of a fox when the hounds have given tongue? About the cubs 
I may be wrong, but I think I have seen them before the trees 
were in leaf in Northern woods. Very small things, just born. 
It is perfectly possible for a man to lead the life of a country 
gentleman, and yet renounce all sport. I know one, at least, who 
has done so, and who is not the less respected in his country, 
although he makes his reformed opinions very forcibly heard. 
It is time, I think, that it should be recognised that people are 
not necessarily prigs, fools, or women, because they view with 
disapprobation, even with disgust, the mania for slaughter, as in- 
troduced into Great Britain by Prince Albert, and patronised by 
his sons and grandsons. It. is time, I think, that even the fanatics 
of sport should recognise that there is about it nothing admirable, 
manly, or deserving of praise, and that when men of rank make it 
the be-all and end-all of their existence, they cannot wonder if 
others may consider that such existences are of slight value, if 
they are not injurious and contemptible. I regret to be obliged 
to admit that in our immediate day women are as guilty in this 
respect as their male relatives and friends. The “crack shot” of 


the “big shoot” is not seldom nowadays a woman, by courtesy 
deemed gentle.’ 


. Of course I fulfil ‘Ouida’s’ request to publish her reply; but 
the majority of my readers are acquainted with the subjects she 
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criticises and are aware how hopelessly wrong she is. Owing to 
the kindness of some extremely good friends, if I do not now 
‘know anything of’ what ‘ Ouida’ calls ‘ battue-shooting,’ I must 
have neglected my chances year after year for a long time past. 
I have certainly fired a good many cartridges annually ; in fact I 
do know something of shooting—the word ‘battue’ I scarcely 
remember to have heard, often as one reads it. Perhaps the 
most utterly preposterous idea in ‘Ouida’s’ criticism is that 
about the ‘wooden stands,’ on the one well-known estate, to the 
top of which men are supposed to climb to ‘hit the pheasants 
more securely.’ ‘Ouida’ will be surprised to learn that the 
great object of a host or manager of a shoot is to get the 
pheasants to fly as high as possible. Nobody wants to blow to 
pieces birds that blunder out of a cover half a dozen yards from 
the muzzle of his gun. The higher the better, so long as the 
birds are in shot, is the ideal of the good sportsman; and if 
‘Ouida’ is not misinformed as to the stands on the well-known 
estate, she would doubtless learn that they are put up because 
the pheasants fly from exceptionally placed covers at such a 
height that it is absolutely impossible to reach them from the 
ground. But her authority for the stands may not improbably 
be incorrect. I have certainly never heard of such a thing. 


That tens of thousands of head of game are shot annually 
is of course a fact, but that the pheasant which is clean shot 
suffers more than the fowl which has her neck wrung I do not 
believe—or that either can really be said to suffer at all. Some 
birds are unfortunately wounded, it is true, but ‘Ouida’ would be 
surprised again to find how carefully such birds are sought for in 
order that they may not linger in pain. In many cases the game 
is sold. Why not? Why should not the owner of an estate 
recover a part of the money it costs him to provide sport for his 
friends? Some men do not sell. At one place where I have shot 
for several years past—a place where 2,000 head a day has been 
very nearly approached when I have been out (and though I 
cannot at the moment obtain figures, probably on occasions 
exceeded)—my host for a long time never sold a bird. He copiously 
supplied his friends, his old regiment, various hospitals, and all 
the cottagers within reach; but these latter, who accounted for a 
large proportion of the kill, very frequently did not know what to 
do with pheasants and partridges. Much game was wasted, and 
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what used to go to them is now sold to form a fund which is 
entirely devoted to their wants. Has it ever occurred to ‘ Ouida’ 
how many thousands of brace of birds are given away every 
season to those to whom the gifé is really a boon? Has she ever 
thought of the multitudes of men who gain livelihoods in con- 
nection with shooting—keepers, attendants, beaters, and then 
again the hosts employed in making guns, cartridges, and shooting 
appliances? In one day’s covert shooting last season somebody - 
at lunch time calculated that we were utilising the services of 
over fifty men and nine horses. 


Much nonsense is talked about ‘tame’ pheasants. The wild- 
ness cannot be eradicated from the bird, and the so-called ‘tame’ 
pheasant flies just as high, as fast, and as strongly as his wild 
brother. I am afraid I must also stigmatise as nonsense the 
assertion that the ‘visitor’ who ‘does not kill his due quota of 
game at these big shoots is despised.’ For one thing, even with 
the system of changing places after each beat now generally in 
vogue, one man may have persistently bad luck all day in the 
way of chances, and another man may constantly happen to be at 
good stands where he gets an exceptional lot of shooting. A 
_ slight feeling of contempt may be felt for a man who does not let 
the birds rise, who blows them to pieces, continually wounds 
without killing, or shoots in a manner dangerous to his com- 
panions or the beaters; but a very moderate shot may be a good 
sportsman. ‘Ouida’ does not seem to consider that the ‘form’ 
of the ‘visitor’ is, as a very general rule, well known, and a host 
would be an idiot to despise his guest for not doing what he was 
never expected to do. With regard to the lady who is obliged to 
walk in her own park with her little dog in a leash, an outrage 
which draws from ‘Ouida’ a note of exclamation, I can only say 
that if she is a woman of ordinary common-sense, with a dog that 
is not well enough trained to follow her and is given to running 
in the coverts, she very willingly accepts the obligation. I 
wonder, by the way, that ‘Ouida’ is not sympathetic about the 
poor little young birds who would be terrified by the ‘ gambols’ 
of the little dog—presumably a poacher. To blame Prince 
Albert for the existing fashion of shooting is not less wide of the 
mark than the majority of ‘Ouida’s’ other statements. It seems 
‘to me that the present system of shooting is mainly or entirely 
due to the invention of breechloaders. With two guns out and 
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an expert loader, a good shot can do what was utterly out of the 
question in the days of the percussion cap. One special point 
more and I have done. Shooting does not ‘lead to the destruc- 
tion of all wild life indigenous to the woods and fields.’ If 
‘Ouida’ would condescend to read the chapter headed ‘ Vermin * 
in the Badminton Library Shooting Volume, she would find an 
earnest plea put forward for the preservation of various birds 
and beasts that are often ignorantly charged with mischievous 
habits of which they are innocent. As for the woman ‘crack- 
shot,’ in a varied experience of shooting in all parts of the country 
I have never seen a woman fire a gun; but in this respect I agree 
with ‘ Ouida’ that for various reasons shooting is not a desirable 
accomplishment for a woman. 


There is not much to be said on the subject to which I 
generally devote space—racing. Galtee More did not increase his 
reputation by the way in which he won the St. Leger. He 
‘would have won’ in a canter, we are told, if there had been any 
pace ; but the reply to this is the question, Why was there none? 
Galtee More was regarded as the only stayer in the field; so why 
did he not make his own pace and ‘ wait in front’? ‘Wood, his 
rider, is one of the very few jockeys who could safely be trusted 
to perform this operation. I shall believe in Galtee More’s 
ability to win the Cesarewitch with 9st. 3lb. when I have seen 
him do it, but not before. I fancy that St. Cloud, St. Bris, 
and Soliman are all certain to beat him at the weights should 
they go to the post. The race for the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster said very little for the two-year-olds; but none 
of the most notable were engaged. Probably Cyllene is the — 
best we have seen out so far, and next to him I should place 
Champ de Mars, Disraeli, and Longtown. The Middle Park 
Plate should be an interesting race. How hard it is to win any 
race is shown by the fact—I have not checked the calculation, 
but I derive my statement from a patient and careful investi- 
gator—that out of the hundreds of yearlings that were sold last 
year at Doncaster only eight have actually won. A lot of rubbish 
and some very good-looking and promising youngsters were offered 
in the Leger week, which is the usual condition of affairs. One 
sees such possibilities—such probabilities, indeed—in some of these 
handsome little creatures that the lover of the horse is apt to 
disregard prudence and percentages—the small percentage of 
winners among the lots that are sold. 
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A correspondent kindly sends me this case of a ‘ Queer 
Recovery’ suggested by Lady Middleton’s article in a recent 
number. ‘ My friend Major B——, who held a commission in the 
Indian Staff Corps, inherited a gold watch from his father which 
he greatly prized from its associations, it having accompanied 
his father through the terrible days of the Mutiny and among 
others on a most historic occasion. On leaving India for England, 
greatly to the owner’s consternation and chagrin, the watch could 
nowhere be found, and after diligent search was given up for lost. 
Many years afterwards Major B—— happened to drop across 
an old friend in London who asked him to dine. On entering 
his friend’s dressing-room the Major suddenly descried the lost 
treasure on the dressing-table. He immediately asked his host 
how he came by it. All his friend knew was that on his return 
home he found it in one of his trunks. On looking back the two 
friends recollected that at one time in India they occupied adjoin- 
ing rooms; and the only apparent solution to them of the mystery 
was that some suddenly alarmed thief had hastily slipped the 
Major’s watch into his friend’s trunk, and that it had so eventually 
arrived in England unknown to either of them. Needless to say 
the watch was promptly restored to the original owner.’ 


Curious as this story is, I think that the experience of my 
friend Mr. Hedley Peek must have appeared even more remark- 
able. He was hunting with the Surrey staghounds. The scent 
was good, and for over three-quarters of an hour the hounds had 
been running well, when a sudden turn brought them round 
facing the hill country, which is the bane of sport in this part. 
A hedge separated the field from the open down, and when Mr. 
Peek landed on the other side he noticed that his watch-chain 
was broken. Feeling certain that, a few moments before, his 
watch (a valued gift) was safe, he dismounted and made a careful 
search, retracing his course for some distance ; while doing this 
he for the moment let go the reins, and the hunter, only too 
glad of the opportunity, turned round and galloped after her 
companions. My friend, deprived of both horse and watch, after 
unsuccessfully continuing his search for some time, started off in 
the direction the hounds had taken. In about half an hour he 
recovered his hunter, but had long given up all hope of seeing the 
watch again, and not a little annoyed at this misfortune, not to 
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mention the loss of the run, he put up at the nearest inn. His 
surprise may be imagined when, on the saddle being removed, 
his watch, uninjured and still going, was found beneath it. 
The explanation, however, is comparatively simple. The watch 
must have been jerked out, and, while hanging from the chain, 
been caught in the gap under the pommel of the saddle at the 
moment when the rider bent forward for the jump; when the 
horse landed on the other side and Mr. Peek leant back to steady 
it, the force of the jar evidently broke the chain, leaving the 
watch behind, where it remained safely lodged, each movement 
of the horse working it still further under the saddle. 


- 


This has in every way been a Jubilee cricket year. On no 
occasion which I can recall has such intense excitement been 
witnessed at the Oval as when Surrey beat Lancashire and the 
cricket prophets foretold a Surrey championship. But fate willed 
it otherwise, and the misfortunes which first fell to the lot of the 
Northern county too soon awaited their victors at the Taunton 
ground. Once more the delicate balance having been reversed, 


Lancashire secured a well-merited triumph; while Essex, which 
at one time was a warm favourite, takes the third place on the 
list of honour. Not only has this been an eventful year for 
play, but it has also given us two most excellent works on cricket. 
The Jubilee book by Prince Ranjitsinhji is certainly a work that 
will delight any lover of the game. It has been published in three 
editions—at five guineas, at twenty-five shillings, and at six 
shillings. In each copy of the two large-paper editions are over 
one hundred full-page illustrations, which represent cricket experts 
in various attitudes of play, either bowling, batting, fielding, or 
wicket-keeping. So carefully have these subjects been selected 
that any one studying them can at least see what he ought to do, 
even if—alas, there is so much in that ‘if’—he cannot go and do 
it. The illustrations are all taken from instantaneous photographs, 
and are not only admirably produced, but equally well printed. 
The work itself is well written and full of valuable information, 
but from the arrangement and the general method adopted the 
volume appears to be intended more for the use of experienced _ 
cricketers than for beginners. The small-paper edition is to all 
intents and purposes the same as those referred to, but un- 


fortunately in this case the printing of the pictures is not by any 
means always successful. 
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A work on a much more modest scale, though in its way 
equally valuable, is the small sixpenny handbook called ‘ Cricket,’ 
by my constant contributor Mr. W.J. Ford. This volume is also 
illustrated from instantaneous photographs, and includes contribu- 
tions by Messrs. F. G. J. Ford, T. Richardson, and M. C. Kemp. 
The work contains in a condensed form well-nigh everything which 
a young cricketer requires, and not a little which might be of 
service to the expert, such as an excellent bibliography and lists of 
records, county grounds, county colours, &c. A cheap manual of 
this kind should be especially useful at the present time, when so 
many gentlemen are starting private cricket teams, necessarily 
often composed of, or at least supplemented by, village talent. 
The book is full of simple and clear instructions, evidently intended 
to warn beginners against those numerous variations of bad style 
and injudicious slogging in which our villagers too often indulge. 
Such play may be successful at home, but fails hopelessly when 
opposed even to schoolboys who understand the rudiments of 
fielding. 


— 


All lovers of hunting will be grieved to hear of the misfortune 
which has overtaken that sporting little pack, the West Carbery, 
co. Cork, of which the Master is Mr. Somerville, brother of the 
lady who has written two admirable stories for this magazine— 
readers of ‘A Grand Filly’ will not have forgotten it. Dumb 
rabies broke out in the kennels, and the pack had to be destroyed. 
Mr. Somerville took the greatest care to get the hounds together, 
and revived hunting in the district; but I shall best explain the 
purpose of this Note by quoting from Miss Somerville’s letter. 
She writes: ‘This will be an incalculable loss, for the district is 
a very poor one, and the hounds have been of real service to the 
farmers, besides having been the means of creating a thoroughly 
friendly feeling between all classes, such as had not existed for 
years. If you know the south-west of Ireland at all you will 
understand that money is very scarce there, and our only hope of 
getting another pack together is that some Masters of Hounds 
will help us by giving us any supernumerary hounds that they 
may be able to spare. I know this is a bad time of year for such 
begging ; but it is our one chance, and of course we shall raise as 
much money as we can.’ I am sure the matter will appeal to all 
good sportsmen, and if any M.F.H. who reads this will kindly 
help, all I need add is that Mr. Somerville’s address is Drishane, 
Skibbereen, co. Cork. 
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